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CULTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 





CuLTURE is enlightenment and discipline 
acquired by mental and moral training. 
For centuries the study of the classic lan- 
guages, Latin and Greek, has been urged 
on the ground that such study is a pecu- 
liarly effective vehicle of culture. There 
is only one word of this claim that the 
present writer challenges, and that is the 
word ‘‘peeuliarly.’’ He does not, could 
not and would not contend for a minute 
that the study of the classies is not an ef- 
fective means of culture. He merely makes 
a similar claim for practical subjects when 
taught by cultured persons. 

The critical discussion of these conflict- 
ing claims must revolve around the ques- 
tion of the transferability of\such improve- 
ments as result from educational training. 
The experiments of Thorndike, Woodworth 
and Norsworthy indicate that when a 
mental function is trained with certain 
data, the improved efficiency due to the 
training rapidly diminishes as the nature 
of the data is altered. For example, train- 
ing in estimating the length of lines from 
one half to one and one half inches long, 
which resulted in a reduction of the aver- 
age error to 25 per cent. of the initial 
amount, gave no improvement whatever in 
estimating the length of lines six to twelve 
inches long. At the Montana State Nor- 
mal College careful experiments were car- 
ried out to determine whether, in the 
intermediate grades, the habit of preparing 
neat papers in arithmetic will lead to neatly 
written work in other studies. Although 
the improvement was immediately notice- 
able in the arithmetie papers, there was a 
startling lack of improvement in language 
and spelling papers. Similarly, it is not 
necessarily true that the discipline acquired 
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in the study of geometry or algebra will 
enable the student to ‘‘reason’’ any better 
in biology or psychology or political econ- 
omy. The efficiency in observation gained 
in the study of botany or chemistry will 
not necessarily cause the student to be more 
acute in his observation in bookkeeping or 
in politics. But why not? 

The transfer of discipline from one sub- 
ject to another involves a highly intelligent 
and conscious use of ideals. If the student 
has acquired a habit of neatness in one kind 
of work, it is necessary, if a transfer is to 
be effected, that he notice the neatness itself 
as an ideal. From many more or less pleas- 
ing experiences of neatness in the partieu- 
lar and concrete cases that sueceed one 
another from day to day in the one kind of 
work in which neatness has become a habit, 
the mind of the student must abstract the 
quality of neatness as something independ- 
ent of particular cases, erect it into an 
ideal, and then apply it consciously in other 
activities. Neatness does not transfer itself 
from one activity to another any more than 
a cup transfers itself from one saucer to 
another; it must be noticed as being separ- 
able, and then it must be picked up con- 
sciously and carried. What is true of neat- 
ness is true of any other quality that human 
behavior may exhibit. It is true of each 
one of the elements that we lump together 
under the names of culture, enlightenment 
and discipline. 

We are now ready to inquire why the 
study of Latin, Greek or any highly de- 
veloped foreign language has cultural 
value. The student is put in a long series 
of concrete and particular situations which 
present him with multiplied opportunities 
for noticing and abstracting certain impor- 
tant ideals. Satisfactory headway can be 


made only by long-continued hard work. 
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Mysteries are encountered continually and 
are very definitely and pleasurably cleared 
up only as a consequence of concentrated 
effort. 
matically 


Learning that is inadequate is auto- 
‘*shown up’’ even to the learner 
The consciousness of having been 
the final 


himself. 
bafiled 
clearing up of a meaning is achieved en- 


time after time before 


discourages  self- 
On the 


consciousness of 


courages modesty and 
conceit as to ability in the subject. 
other hand a_ pleasant 
power comes from repeated experiences in 


The 


student learns to respect the weight of ex- 


the mastery of successive difficulties. 


pert opinion as embodied in commentaries 
and dictionaries; he learns to defer to a 
criterion outside of himself as to the valid- 
ity of rival contentions. Having paid the 
price of excellence himself, he respects it in 
others as far as the particular study is con- 
cerned. Previous knowledge is ransacked 
for suggestions as each new difficulty arises, 
and only by this means ean it be mastered. 
Recognition by the student of likenesses be- 
tween his own meanings and those of his 
fellow-men in other times and countries 
tends to cultivate in him a fellowship with 
the great souls of the past and to expand 
his consciousness of solidarity with all 
humanity. Finally, the discriminating use 
of words and grammatical forms 
tinually and insistently suggested. 

Thus, if the subjects are well taught, a 
study of the classics, mathematics and pure 
science furnishes the student with a series 
of rich opportunities for the discovery, ap- 
propriation and erection of such ideals of 
general application as hard work persist- 
ently carried through to a finish, accuracy, 
thoroughness, humility, self-reliance, re- 
spect for expertness, the systematic use of 
past knowledge in the solution of present 
difficulties, tolerance, attention to the forms 
of grammar and rhetorie and precision in 
the use of the mother tongue. There is, on 
the other hand, no guarantee that any given 
student will notice, abstract and transfer 


these ideals. The probability that he will 


is con- 
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do so varies directly with the degree o 
native intelligence. Teachers, schools 4 
courses of study ean furnish opportuni 
for the training of brains; they can 
make brains out of wood or ivory. 

This brings us to a consideration ot} 
selective effect of cultural studies. 
persons endowed with superior intellige 
and inhibitory power can pursue such su 


Therefor 


the person who makes a creditable rec 


jects with satisfactory success. 


in the study of the classies is rather lik 


to be a person who will notice and abstrae: 


ideals. It is, therefore, a mistake to attri 
ute the culture of such an individual ex 
clusively to his classical studies. Som 
thing depends on nature. Only persons o! 
a superior nature will stand a long ex 
posure to classical studies, and super 
persons are the only ones who are likely to 
take a transferable enlightenment and dis- 
cipline from such an exposure. 

To throw this fact into high relief let m 
illustrate by contrasting great differences 
in intelligence. Helen Keller’s teacher b: 
gan her education by furnishing her pupi 
with multiplied opportunities for noticing 
and abstracting the idea of a sign as som 
thing separable from the thing signified 
She traced on Helen’s hand the letters o 
names and after each tracing 
saused Helen to experience the thing 
named. For instance, she would trace 
Helen’s palm the letters of the word ‘‘cat 
and then put the cat in Helen’s lap and let 
her stroke it. She traced the letters of the 
word ‘‘water’’ and took Helen to the pump 
where she pumped the water itself over 
Helen’s hand. After many repetitions, th 
meaning of seven of these tracings came to 
be distinguished by Helen. Then, one day, 
at the pump, when the water began flowing 
over her hand Helen’s face lighted up with 
the pleasure of the great discovery that 
there were such things as signs. She 
wanted immediately to learn the signs for 
many other things and from that moment 
education proceeded satisfactorily 


various 


her 








Helen then tried to teach her dog by the 
same method, but the dog never made the 
vreat and stimulating discovery that Heler 
herself had made. The more skillful the 
teacher the more favorable the opportuni- 
ties for diseovery can be made, but the 
ipil is the one who must make the dis- 
very if the intended results are to be 
hieved. In like manner the student of 

e classics must notice and transfer ideals 

nseiously if there is to be any profit to 

m in the way of culture. If he lacks the 
native intelligence to make the discovery 
the work is mere deadening drudgery. 

We come now to our principal conten- 

m. If elassie studies furnish opportuni- 
ties for noticing, adopting and transferring 
deals, so also do practical studies if they 
are taught by teachers of equal skill and 
eulture. There is no classical study that 
offers better opportunities for acquiring 
ideals of neatness, accuracy, humility, self- 
reliance and persistence in going through 
with hard work to a finish than bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. Shorthand and type- 
writing are not far behind. On the oppor- 
tunities offered by manual training let me 
quote from John Fiske: 

There is something strongly educational and 
lisciplinary in the mere dealing with matter, 
vhether it be in the manual training school, 
whether it be in carpentry, in overcoming the in- 

rent angl total depravity of inanimate things, 
shaping them to your will, and also in learning 
to subject yourself to their will (for sometimes 
you must do that in order to achieve your con- 
quests; in other words, you must humor their 
habits and proclivities). In all this there is a 
priceless discipline, moral as well as mental. 


The same thing may be said of home eco- 
nomics, of nearly any field, laboratory or 
shop work. There is no classical study that 
offers exactly the same opportunities for 
the student to learn to take off his hat to 
a fact. 

There is no subject among the classics 
that offers more mysteries that clear up 
before persistent and concentrated study 
than are offered by the mathematics and 
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statistics of life insurance. In opportuni- 
ties for exact statements of facts, for thor- 


ough and efficient reasoning and for the 
application of past knowledge to present 
difficulties, the study of law is unexcelled. 
In opportunities for acute observation, crit- 
ical investigation, cireumspect thinking and 
systematic organization of ideas there is no 
classical study that is the peer of economies 
or polities. Finally, a cultured use of the 
mother tongue can be taught through a 
practical and common-sense study of the 
mother tongue itself. 

Present-day practical studies present op- 
portunities for the absorption of ideals of 
a type that are lacking in the classics. 
Where in the classics are students likely to 
learn the value of critical inquiry into the 
adequacy and dependability of descriptions 
or narrations of facts? I have a close 
friend who is a university teacher of Latin 
and Greek, but he learned from another 
friend who teaches economies and commerce 
to be critical of what he reads in news- 
papers and magazines. Where in the clas- 
sies can one gain as good a conception of 
the relation of cause and effect as can be 
obtained from the study of economies, polit- 
ical science, psychology, economic geogra- 
phy and geology or the economic history of 
England and the United States? Where 
ean he learn how the other half lives and 
thinks any better than in the study of labor 
problems? Truly, modern practical stud- 
ies offer a more expansive range of oppor- 
tunities for the discovery, espousal and 
transfer of effective, useful and cultural 
ideals than the study of the classics. The 
idea that the classics are the peculiar ve- 
hicles of culture opportunities at the pres- 
ent time is fallacy. 

We are now in a position to ask why it 
is that certain people still insist that this 
conclusion is inadequate and that in spite 
of the reasoning we have just done, the clas- 
sies are yet the peculiar vehicles of cul- 
ture. It may help us if we have observed 
that those who have done their work in eco- 
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nomics, history, psychology, mathematics, 

biology, law, sociology or chemistry are 
equally sure of the peculiarly enlightening 
and disciplinary value of their particular 
subjects. Each of us tends to attribute to 
the potency of the subject itself the ideals 
which the pursuit of it enabled him to dis- 
cover and espouse. How the same ideals 
might be discovered through equally effi- 
cient work in some entirely different sub- 
ject may be to us a baffling mystery. This 
is especially true of those who have done 
most of their work in some one limited field. 
Actually more depends on the quality of 
the work and the skill and philosophy of 
the teacher than on the nature of the sub- 
ject. Your speaker owes opportunities for 
the discovery of his own ideals less to his 
four years’ work in Latin and _ lesser 
amounts of work in Greek, German and 
French than to equally thorough work in 
physical geography, chemistry, geology, 
zoology, English, psychology, economies, 
statistics, and last, but not least, assistance 
in manual labor rendered to or along with 
his own father. To the mind which has the 
capacity for this kind of discovery every 
subject may be made to offer rich oppor- 
tunity. 

\ Much depends upon the interest devel- 

(oped in the work itself. Native intelli- 
gence being equal, and assuming equal skill 
and culture in the teacher, more interest 
may be developed in present-day practical 
subjects because the purpose sought in the 
study is nearer and clearer. In this very 
important respect, therefore, practical sub- 
jects are, for many people, richer in cul- 
tural possibilities than the classies. 

To guard against misunderstanding it 
may be well to say that this article is not 
intended to convey the impression that an 
exclusively and narrowly practical educa- 
tion is an ideal one from the cultural stand- 
point. The present writer is not disposed 
to stretch the meaning of the word “‘prac- 
tical’’ to make it include all desirable and 
worthwhile subjects. Ideal culture in- 
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cludes, of course, an acquaintance wit] the 
great thoughts of the great souls of other 
times and races than our own. It includes 
an appreciation of the beauties of nature 
and of art. By what types of teaching and 
of studies can students be furnished with 
the richest opportunities for personal dis. 
covery of these thoughts and beauties? At 
one time the study of Latin and Greek of- 
fered practically the only approach to these 
opportunities. That day began to draw to 
a close with the invention of printing, the 
translation of the Bible, the rendering of 
the finest literature of Greece and Rome 
into beautiful English and the development 
of modern letters. The facts in this field 
of culture are so varied and the personality 
of the teacher is of such overwhelming im- 
portance that it is impossible for any per- 
son with a sense of humor to dogmatize. 
There is much to be said, however, for the 
approach to these culture opportunities 
through the mother tongue. If, to the dis- 
cipline and enlightenment acquired through 
the study of practical subjects, an acquaint- 
ance with the more ideal elements in culture 
could thus be added, a most advantageous 
education would result. 

Finally, it may be said that no studies, 
whether classical or practical, can take the 
place of intimate personal contact with cul- 


' tured persons—persons whose culture is so 


wholesome, so ingrained and so wisely kind 
that their words and deeds make the ideals 
of culture shine through the social atmos- 
phere like the bright stars of heaven on a 
cloudless night. Such persons increase 
vastly the likelihood that cultural ideals 
will be discovered, espoused and trans- 
ferred by their associates. 


Jesse H. Bonp 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 





A STUDY IN SMOKING 


Tue problem of smoking among boys, 
while naturally of interest to all educators, 
is an especially absorbing one in private 
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secondary schools. In such instiiutions, 
where the students are thrown in contact 
with each other for practically all the time, 
the example and infiuence of the older boys 
may frequently be a more serious concern 
than in the public school, where the home 
influence, if it is of the best, is always at 
hand to cooperate with the teacher and is 
not far distant, to be traversed by letter 
only, or in case of emergency by an occa- 
sional visit from the parent. As a result 
of the example of the older students, the 
younger ones are likely to grow up more 
rapidly—-certainly in the externals of ma- 
turity. |In general, such youths begin to 
shave earlier, to put on long trousers 
sooner, to have an interest in girls and 
danees at a time when their friends in the 
publie schools as a whole have other and 
saner occupations. » In looking towards 
college, the private school boy too fre- 
quently centers his thoughts pretty largely 
upon fraternities, drinking, loose women 
and athletics; all too rarely does he stop to 
view his prospective college course as a 
serious intellectual concern. 

Smoking, of course, is no exception to 
this generalization. At least, among boys 
from comparatively the same types of 
homes, smoking is likely to begin earlier in 
the cases of those who go away to school 
than in the eases of those who don’t, chiefly 
because of the example and influence of 
older companions. It is this cireumstance 
that makes smoking a nightmare to many a 
headmaster. On the one hand, he has older 
boys, many of whom have a real fondness 
for tobacco and who will evade every sort 
of regulation to indulge that fondness. Yet 
he must attempt to prevent smoking among 
his younger pupils. 

To meet this condition he will often give 
up what may seem to be the impossible, and 
will legalize smoking among his older stu- 
dents. While each institution which has 
any such system administers it according 
to its local needs, smoking systems gener- 
ally mean that boys over a certain age with 
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their parents’ permission may do a limited 
amount of smoking under certain variable 
conditions. Frequently, this is a matter of 
signed agreements, sometimes making it 
compulsory to report boys not on such an 
agreement when they smoke. Such ar- 
rangements obviously have plenty of loop- 
holes for the ingenuity of youth. For ex- 
ample, it frequently happens that where 
pipe smoking is permitted, boys will smoke 
all the cigarettes they please when the au- 
thority of the school is absent, but will im- 
mediately begin to produce pipes upon the 
appearance of a master. As a whole, a 
smoking system, where conscientiously 
lived up to, will restrict smoking among 
the boys covered by it; but it probably does 
not materially check smoking among boys 
who do not possess willing parents or the 
requisite number of years, and such a sys- 
tem undoubtedly tends, unavoidably, 
through the influence of older boys, to pro- 
duce smoking sooner among the younger 
students. 

In the best northern private schools with 
which I am acquainted, smoking is com- 
pletely banned, and in most cases with a 
pretty high degree of success; for here the 
school boy who smokes is frequently viewed 
by the sentiment of his social group as be- 
ing—may we say ?—in that vague and gen- 
eral category known as ‘‘bad boys.’’ 

On the other hand, in the south schools 
of the same position as those referred to 
above will generally be found to have a 
considerable amount of smoking, usually 
legalized, simply because here there is sel- 
dom any moral disapproval by his elders 
of the young man who uses tobacco. Most 
of the fathers smoke themselves, and 
neither father nor mother seems averse to 
giving permission to their insistent sons. 

It may be here objected that most mod- 
ern parents are generally everywhere 
found yielding to their children not only 
in regard to smoking but in all similar de- 
mands. While this is very likely to be the 
ease, the difference between the north and 


















































the south in this one matter at any rate is 
a commonplace which the southern school 
master will usually put in the first place 
among his reasons for legalized smoking. 

Among the few southern schools which 
prohibit smoking is the Virginia Episcopal 
School of Lynchburg. During its seven 
years of existence our attempts to decrease 
the use of tobacco have taken the following 
five general courses: 

(1) A severe penalty, at present involv- 
ing in addition to a large number of de- 
merits, confinement to the campus for a 
period of four weeks. Inasmuch as we are 
in the midst of a wooded country and 
make absolutely no effort to spy on boys in 
any way, with reasonable precautions the 
The few 
boys found smoking are discovered purely 


smoker may avoid this penalty. 


by accident or by the carelessness or stu- 
pidity of the boys themselves. This rule 
does, however, reduce the amount of smok- 
ing and does keep some boys from the prac- 
tice. Obvious disadvantages of the rule are 
that it leads to sneaking and subterfuge 
and does not necessarily stop a boy from 
smoking when he is caught. 

(2) At two different periods attempts 
have been made to get the most persistent 
smokers to enter upon agreements not to 
smoke except with limited permission from 
In both eases the 
agreements were ‘‘worked’’ to the limit 
and smoking increased on the part of the 
boys not included, a result which, as I sug- 
gested above, is likely to be true of any 
legalized smoking. 

(3) At one time any boy frequently re- 
ported as being suspected of smoking was 
given his option of signing a pledge or go- 
ing home. While it ean not be definitely 
stated, it is probable that such pledges were 
broken with a consequent weakening of the 
morals of the boy and the honor system of 
the school. Such arrangements should be 
resorted to only when the infringement of 
the rule is persistent and stubborn. 

(4) In common with most private schools 


the rector of the school. 
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a monitorial system is in existence here, but 
differently from most of them our coun. 
selors are pledged not to use tobacco, and 
they keep the pledge. As they are chiefly 
the older boys—the smokers—the amount 
of smoking is naturally lessened. Further- 
more, a strong counselor body by its mora! 
influence can keep smal! boys from begin- 
ning to smoke and the older ones from in- 
dulging in the practice, especially sine 
they are required to report boys suspected 
of smoking as well as those actually smok- 
ing. That the counselors do all this speaks 
most strongly for our honor system, but 
whether the pledge could be extended to 
the whole school, not merely to its most 
representative and outstanding students, is 
questionable. 

There are also a number of boys, not 
counselors, from time to time on athletic 
training pledges, who can be counted un- 
der this head in part. 

(5) And in the last place the authorities 
of the school by appeals to the best quali- 
ties of the students, as a matter of the high- 
est interests of the institution can accom- 
plish a great deal. Arguments based upon 
the practical reasons against smoking, such 
as decreased mental and physical efficiency, 
may have a logical appeal, but really do 
not, I believe, greatly influence the action 
of the average boy, which is probably a re- 
sult of liking and a spirit of adventure. 
That such appeals do not eliminate smok- 
ing is because those who make the appeals 
in their presentation are of course subject 
to their own limitations just as the boys 
themselves undoubtedly are in their re- 
sponse. For, after all, we must always take 
the inherent weaknesses of human nature 
into account when evaluating behavior, es- 
pecially of this nature. 

Naturally under such conditions the 
actual state of the school in respect to 
smoking is a debatable subject. When the 
natural optimism of the better students 
may for some reason be depressed, then 
smoking is described as widely prevalent, 
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and every boy not on a pledge is to be con- 
sidered as a flaming firebrand. The gen- 
eral atmosphere of the place will be rated 
as extremely low and all evils will be laid 
the door of banned smoking with at- 
endant demands for the direct legalizing 
the trouble. Occasionally, on the other 
hand, there are moments of optimism, es- 
pecially when some too daring smoker is 
apprehended. 
In order to obtain some more satisfactory 
information in particular about conditions 
a school where smoking is officially not 
eountenaneced and in general about smok- 
ing among southern boys from families for 
the most part in only ordinary cireum- 
stances, some time ago I had the whole 
school give me information and ideas on 
the subject. To insure complete frankness 
the questionnaires were not signed, and it 
was especially asked that real facts and 
ideas be given. The questions asked were 


as follows: 


1) Do you smoke? Age 

Do you smoke with your parents’ permission? 

If you smoke at home, state exactly how much. 

1) If you smoke at school, state exactly how 
much. 

}) If you do not smoke at school, but at home, 
state why. 

}) If you have smoked at school, but do no 
longer, state why. 

7) Deseribe exactly how you came to smoke. 

8) State why you smoke. (Like it, etc.) 

9) Do you believe in the V. E. S. smoking rule? 
Why? 


In the table here appended, the results 
for items 1, 2, 4 and 9 are tabulated ac- 
cording to ages and according to the 
amount of smoking done. By heavy smok- 
ers I mean boys who daily smoke more than 
ten cigarettes, by moderate boys who smoke 
lesser amounts but regularly even though 
the amount may be very small, and by oc- 
easional all boys who make no regular prac- 
tice of smoking but who do sometimes 
smoke. In this last group are five boys 
who smoke occasionally at school, but not 
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at all at home. Among the non-smokers 
are some who have previously smoked but 
who do so no longer either here or at home 

It will immediately be observed that 
smoking increases directly with the age as 
do the permissions to smoke. It will fur- 
thermore be seen that practically all the 
real smokers have permission, thus showing 
probably that the average parent looks 
upon the control of his children’s smoking 
as a hopeless task. It would also seem that 
the attitude upon the smoking rule is 
pretty closely connected with the student’s 
own smoking habits, though, as will be 
shown later, their reasons are based upon 
other notions. In other words, the younger 
boys and non-smokers who naturally know 
nothing of the pleasures of the weed can 
quite simply register approval, while for 
the smokers an altruistic attitude towards 
the question is not generally to be found. 

The reasons for not smoking at school 
may roughly be tabulated as follows: 

Pledges 34, penalty 8, school loyalty 17, 
parents 2, no reason 4, miscellaneous 1. 

By far the largest number are those who 
are restrained by counselor or athletic 
pledges. This circumstance alone speaks 
highly for the soundness of the honor sys- 
tem theory as a practical basis for student 
eontrol. A considerable group of this 
number—certainly more than 50 per cent. 

would smoke here but for the pledges. 

Another large section comprises those 
who may be said to be responding in the 
best way to appeals made to them when 
they give as reasons the arguments of the 
rector, a desire to uphold the rules of the 
school, aversion to sneaking or no pleasure 
in secret smoking, or poor spirit. 

And there also seem to be some signs 
of hope for the hardly abused rules that a 
small group are deterred by fear of pos- 
sible penalties. 

The reasons for smoking here no longer 
in eases of those boys who have smoked in 
the past are very much the same as those 
given above in cases of the smokers who 


> neti te te 
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don’t smoke here, but do at home, and re- 
quire no further comment. They are listed 
here for comparison: pledges 28, school 
loyalty 19, parents 4, good health 3, don’t 
care to, 2. 

The next question was the one dealing 
with the sources of the habit. The reasons 
are tabulated here: Influence of older 
boys, 30; to be sociable, 15; to be big, 13; 
apparent enjoyment of older people, 10; 
no certain reason, 7; to be manly, 7; ad- 
venture, 6; to pass time away, 3; nothing 
better to do, 3; example of parents, 3. As 
may have been surmised, the influence and 
example of others is the chief item. To be 
big and to be manly, also obviously enough, 
are important reasons. Very few boys, 
however, seem to recognize the spirit of ad- 
venture in their experiences. Yet in sev- 
eral cases where exact accounts were given, 
adventure would have been the exacter rea- 
son, and does undoubtedly play a far 
greater role than is here indicated. 

Most of the boys who smoked do so be- 
cause they really like smoking, not to dis- 
obey rules or the wishes of parents. A few 
have only a limited liking, and several of 
the occasional smokers admit having no lik- 
ing at all. 

To us at the school the reactions of the 
boys to the lest question were of the great- 
est interest. Eighty-one boys were for the 
present order, including however almost 
all the non-smokers—and consequently the 
little boys—in the list. A glance at the 
table, as suggested above, will show that 
the boys’ own habits are after all at the 
basis of their sentiments in regard to this 
rule. In almost every instance, however, it 
would seem that the boys had a genuine 
interest in the welfare of the school, and 
usually they prefaced their specific argu- 
ments with the statement that they feit the 
present rule did not work for the best in- 
terests of the school and consequently 
should be changed. 

The various reasons given in support of 
the different opinions are roughly grouped 
as follows: 
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For the rule 
Younger boys 30 
Sake of school 24 
Physical reasons 18 
Mental efficiency 15 
Athletics 11 
Danger to property 6 
Bad appearance 4 


Bad habit t 
General good ‘ 
Example of other schools Z 


Habit of borrowing l 
Relaxation of rules 1 
(With reservations 9) 


For changes 


Olders boys should, with permission....24 
Difficulties of enforcement y 
Moral effects, ete. 6 
Examples of other schools 5 
Hasn’t worked 5 

» 


Our method of handling 2 
Better athletics 
Peculiarities of enforcement 2 
Made to go too far l 
Taking of older boys l 
(With reservations 11) 


The last reason for a change requires 
some explanation. The argument is simply 
this: While we continue to take in as new 
students older boys who have already be- 
gun to smoke, we must expect difficulties 
in enforcing a smoking prohibition. Either 
we must take only little boys and bring 
them up in the way they should go, or alter 
the rule. This notion, as a matter of fact, 
has a bearing upon every side of school 
life in those institutions that admit such 
older boys, and will always probably handi- 
cap most schools so situated in every de- 
partment except possibly athleties; and 
even here the highest sort of sportsman- 
ship may be endangered by the embryonic 
professional athlete. 

It is also curious to notice two things in 
the remarks dealing with smoking systems. 
Although very few of the boys smoke pipes, 
almost all of them advocated a system of 
pipe-smoking. And then in almost every 
“ase where an age limit was mentioned, it 
would generally correspond with the age of 
the proposer. If he were fifteen, fifteen 
would be the age specified and so on. 

The boys from whom this information 
was obtained are not bad boys; they are 
not the sons of the idle-rich. For the most 
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art they are from the country, the sons of 

iitry professional men or farmers. They 

re boys in whom a high sense of honor has 
been instilled. 

That most of them smoke 
sults would indicate—will smoke can not 
be attributed to bad morals on their part. 
lo tell them so would insult their intelli- 
gence when they know their own fathers 

relatives and most of the best men of 


or as the re- 


the community smoke. 

A reasoned appeal on the grounds of an 
mproved efficiency in health and work will 
undoubtedly accomplish something, but it 
does not count for much probably with a 
boy who really likes to smoke or with the 
spirit of adventure in a boy, especially 
when faced with the influence and example 

' others. 

In the last analysis an appeal to the in- 
nate idealism in every boy will accomplish 
more than reason or rule. The average boy 

willing to sacrifice much for his school; 
especially is this fact demonstrated again 
ind again in athleties, but it is true in 
other ways as well. He can be trained up 
even in this most difficult field of smoking; 
so that with time the custom of not smok- 
ng at a school may become a tradition, 
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like other schoolboy traditions, to be kept 
and upheld in every way 

The school that obtains such a tradition 
may look forward to an era of higher and 
better usefulness than it could otherwise 
have. 

H. W. Marrriecp, JR. 
VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL Sci 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

A WORLD UNIVERSITY 
Dr. AuGustvus O. Tuomas, president of the 
World 


and commissioner of education for the State ot 


Federation of Education Associations 


Maine, who has been investigating the feasibil- 
a World University, 
recently conferred with representatives of the 


Commerce and loca! 


ity of the establishment of 


San Diego Chamber of 
educators concerning the plan. 

Milton A. MeRae announced that 
Herman, retired manufacturer of Buffalo ar 
Detroit, has offered to endow the proposed un! 
versity to the extent of $1,000,000. Mr. Her 


Raphael 
1 


man has also given $25,000 to the World Fed- 
eration to be used as a “Peace through Educa 
tion Plan.” 

Colonel Edward Fletcher, of Sar 


offered to give 300 to 500 acres of 


Diego, has 
land near 


he city to the university if it is built there. 
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] i té rive to the Chris ; ‘ ne 
Vo r, Dr. The reported to have said: 

I il s I t ] sit i 
established 5 is ft q st 
not it W est i at il, I 
the “ which I have been asked t ) 
It seems prol le, howeve that, s \ i 
‘ t t ‘ 
t rf t e este s t 3 

Ha Sa ) t 

‘ t \ | t t t t i ‘ 
so far put their bids to be the seat 
versity N t 1 try weve \ ! 
would be as f ) itside influence 1 fa 
it i t " t al ‘ this 
character as the United States. 

As at present ntemplated, the werld university 


would receive between 10 and 15 graduate students 
oS 


from each of the 72 countries of the world, torm 


ing a student body of approximately 1000. 


About half the period f study, or al t tr 
years, W ld be spent trave 1 sti 1 all 
the world, thus developing a true world con- 


sciousness that can not be gained in any other way. 
The other two years of the course would be con 
sumed with work at the seat of the university. 
World civies would be prominent in the curriculum, 
as would languages, to facilitate easy communica 
tion between students. 

Eventually, the university would hold a series 
of congresses, at which leaders of thought through 
out the world would gather, work out their prob 
lems in harmony, and help cement the bond of 
world friendship. One of the first of these would 
eall together the newspaper men of the world, and 
enable them to work out the history of journalisn 
understand its vital significance, and set up ideals 
and standards for future advancement. Such a 
congress first would review past achievements, and 
then, with the successes and failures that have 
passed into history prominent in thought, plan for 
the future. 

The university would be nonpolitical, nonpreju- 
diced and nonsectarian, and should revolutionize 


the science of education. 


THE COST OF EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 


THE net expenditure on each school child in 
England this year is £11 8s. 9d. (about $55 in 
normal exchange), according to a White Paper 
just issued by the English Board of Education. 
This is a very slight decrease over the two pre- 
vious years. The London Times Educational 


Supplement comments editorially: 


lw vears strer is effort have red 
average cost of educating a child in the el 


schools by the sum of 6s. lld. Despite the 
J 


pe child can not by any effort be | ight t 
£11 per anr : 
Do ir as total expe liture goes » « 
ibly, would complain of su gures. If t 
ing generat ire securing an lequate ¢ 
t the cost to the community of a shilling a 
r | l, it is an insurance against the fut t 
the Nat 1 should gladly pa It is when t 
ures are analyzed that doubts begin to rise. 
yst per child in London is £16 4s. 5d.—that 


say, £4 15s. 8d. above the average, while tl 
per child in Tipton (the lowest average), is £7 
5d. The difference of the average cost of 
eating a child in London and Tipton is no less t 


£8 17s. Is the fact accounted for by the 


tional efficiency of the London undertaking? Is 
Tipton cheap and inefficient and London dear 
efficient? Ought more money to be spent at T 


ton or less money in London? 


The latest figures available for expenditures 
in education throughout the United States 
published in Bureau of Education Bulletiy 
1923, No. 16, show an estimated per capita cost 
For the sar 
year the per capita cost in public elementar 


of $58.69. This was for 1920. 


schools was $39.12 and for high schools, $127.20 


AN EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION TO 
EAST AFRICA 


THe Phelps-Stokes Fund and the Interna 
tional Education Board and mission societies of 
the United States and Europe have combined ii 
organizing an educational mission to East 
Afriea which will devote eight months to a 
study of hygienic, economic and educational 
conditions in that country in the light of ex- 
perience in the Southern States. The expedi- 
tion will follow the line of investigations carried 
on in West, South and Equatorial Africa i: 
1920 and 1921. 

The chairman of the new commission is Dr 
Thomas Jesse Jones, educational director o! 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, who headed the earlier 
commission. Dr. Jones set sail from New York 
on December 29 for France, with Dr. James 
Hardy Dillard, of the General Education Board 


and president of the Jeanes and Slater Funds; 





ee? 


be, 











er L. Shantz, agriculturist and botanist 


* ir. Hom 
4 : " 
United States Department of Agriculture, 


Professor J. E. K. Aggrey leave on Janu- 
The full party will start from London 
16 and from Marseilles on January 

The Hanns 


r, secretary of the British Advisory Com- 


commission includes Major 
on Education; Garfield Williams, eduea- 
secretary of the Church Missionary So- 
Tames E. K. Aggrey, a native of the Gold 
} 


1d formerly a professor at Livingston 


ege, Salisbury, N. C., and two secretaries, 
es W. C. Dougall, of Scotland, and 
Dr. Dillard. 

Egypt 


Georg 


Dillard, son of 


itinerary takes in and Sudan, 


Ruanda and 


Nyasaland, 


Kenya and Uganda, 


Tanganyika Territory, 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Portu- 
ese East Africa and South Africa. 
The purposes of the expedition are given as 
the the Phelps- 


Stokes Fund: 


ws in announcement ol 


nguire as to the educational work being 
present in each of the areas to be studied: 
investigate the educational needs of the 
in the light of the 


and economie conditions; 


religious, social, hy 


ascertain to what extent these needs are 


met; 
To assist in the formulation of plans designed 
eet the educational needs of the native races; 
the full results of this 


To make available 


PAN-AFRICAN CONGRESS AND 
EDUCATION 


THE 


GREATER educational opportunity was listed 
e ot the “eight general and irreducible 
ls” of the peoples of African descent in a 
] arter of rights” drawn up in London and 
4 Lisbon last November by the executive commit- 
} tee of the Third Pan-African Congress. A re- 
: port of the congress by W. E. Burghardt Du 
‘ois, former professor of economics and history 
Atlanta University, was given in the issue of 
Vew Republic for January 2. 
The eight needs of African peoples, as given 
the executive committee, are as follows: 


l. A voice in their own government. The 


0 and its resources. 


right of access to the land 


by juries of their peers under established 
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forms of law. 4. Free elementary « if 

all; broad training in modern industrial techniqu 

and higher training of selected talent. 5. The 

velopment of Africa for the benefit of Africans, 

i t ‘ vy tor the | t } S ‘ 

] abolition of the sla t t 

tratt | disar t t 

( ar but failing t s yy V < 

I irms against blacl t oht } S 

to bear arms in their own defences 8. T 

ganization of commerce and industry so ast 

the main objects of capital and lal t W é 
the many, rather than the er ing ort 


State education is specifically cited as a need 
Basutoland and 


the 


suppression 


Nigeria, Uganda, 
the Belgian For 
United States the charter asks 


in Northern 
the nevcroes ol! 


“the 


Congo. 


of lynching and mob-law, the end of caste and 
the recognition of full citizenship despite race 


and color. 


A COURSE FOR APPRENTICES IN THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Ir is announced from Pittsburgh that 65 sheet 
begun a four- 
Institute of 


union have 


metal apprentices 


year training course at Carnegie 
Technology, and will be paid their regular wage 
by their employers for the time spent in school 

This record is the 
made between the Pittsburgh Local Union No 
12, Amaigamated Sheet Metal Workers’ Inte 
national Alliance and the Sheet Metal Contra: 
Pittsburgh. While purel) 


ot an agreement 


result 


tors Association of 


a local measure in its scope, the cont is re 
garded by educators, employers and union of! 
cials as the forerunner of similar agreements to 
be made leading towards the proper training 


of union trade apprentices, 

Among the novel and somewhat radical terms 
of the agreement between the Pittsburgh local 
union and the employers is the stipulation that 
every apprentice attached to the union “mus 
and shall attend sheet metal classes at 
Institute of Technology four 
vears of his apprenticeship, or until he has 
finished the Sheet Metal 
The extent of cooperation to which the 


the Car 
nevie the last 


course for Appren- 


tices.” 
employers have committed themselves to assist 
the section of 
er shall 


in the training is recorded in 


agreement which says: “The emplo' 


send the apprentice to the Carnegie Institute of 
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instruction one day eacl 


during the 


week from October 1 to May 1] 


our years of his apprenticeship. The appren- 

tice shall be allowed his regular wage for days 
while attending school.” 

A spe course for the apprenticeship 

ne has been outlined, the subjects u elud- 

r shop wot patterndrafting and mathemat- 

s. The class of 65 apprentice students have 

bee! separated into tour classes, each group 

attending the institute one full day each week. 


Each apprentice pays his own tuition fee. 
their 


been written into the 


As a reward for high scholarship in 
studies special terms have 
agreement by means of which it has been made 
possible for a studious apprentice to receive 
increased wages. “As a reward of merit,” says 
y apprentice receiving grade 


shall 


eicht 


the agreement, “‘an 


school yeal 


‘A’ marks at the end of any 


receive two months’ credit on his next 
months’ period, thus reducing that period to six 
As all the apprentices are paid a 
that 


increased every eight months, the scholarship 


months.” 


definite seale of 


wages is automatically 
plan rives each opportunity to secure his next 
regular increase two months earlier each year. 
The Institute of 


Technology will cooperate by sending to the 


authorities at the Carnegie 
employers each month report cards showing the 


progress made by the respective apprentices. 

A joint committee, consisting of three mem- 
bers of the Contractors Association and three 
union officials, has been selected to act in an 


advisory capacity between apprentice and 
school, to adjust all differences that mav arise, 
to terminate the apprenticeship and _ services 
of the apprentice if necessary, and to pass upon 
the admission of the apprentice applicant to 


journeymanship. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 


Tue archbishops of the American Catholic 
Chureh recently addressed a joint letter to the 
American Catholic Hierarchy appealing for an 
“inerease, at least to double, the contribution” 
from each diocese for the development of the 
Washington, 


Catholie University of America, 


D. C. The annual collection for the university 
9 


was taken at masses on Sunday, December 2, 
and the collection from each diocese is to be 
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sent to the chancellor of the university be 
1924. 


recent 


February 1, 
Reference to endowment camp: 
for secular colleges and universities was 1 
in a special letter of Archbishop Curley, 
Baltimore: “We must admit that our sepa: 
brethren show much greater interest in sec 
we do in the sacred cause of Christ 
find their 


Millions of dollars 


each year, by will, into the upbuilding of i 


than 
education. 


tutions wherein Christ and His teaching rec 
seant if any attention.” 

The work of the Catholie University is s 
marized in the university bulletin, part of w! 
reads as follows: 

The Catholic University of America. What 
has done in 34 years. 

For the Church, it has created a Catholic e« 
of higher learning in the capital of the U: 
States; appointed on its staff 233 Catholic 
16,137 dedicate 


buildings; 


fessors; enrolled students; 
Catholic 


endowed 


education 29 established 


chairs; collected in its libraries 25 


volumes; secured for the benefit of its studs 


106 fellowships and scholarships; conferred 
degrees in course. 


For Catholic education: 


It has supplied pr 
d su 


teach in 


sors for our seminaries, colleges ar 
schools; prepared 3,206 Sisters to 
schools, s 


parochial schools; affiliated 216 high 
their courses of study and raised their standar 
done the 


communities; 


same for 60 novitiates of our tea 


conducted summer schools and 


stitutes in Washington, Dubuque, San Franci 
Chieago, New York other 
the Catholic Educational Review; published t 


books in the philosophy, history and methods 


and eenters: publis 


education; organized the Bureau of Educatio1 
the Nationa! Catholic Welfare Conference. 


GIFT FOR A PLAYGROUND IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


ActinG Mayor Murray Hv pert, of New 
York, informed the Board of Estimate official]; 
on December 29 that a prominent citizen “ 
known for his philanthropies, but who desires 
to have his name withheld,” had offered the cit; 
$100,000 for the purpose of equipping a pra 
tical playground. If the offer is accepted ar 

a fund for this purpose is established the cit; 


must agree to furnish a site and maintain th 


we 


grounds. 








i 
: 
H 


Mr. Hulbert said the donor has in mind a 
ite on Jerome Avenue, near Mosholu Parkway, 
the Bronx, but is willing to accept any other 
tion that might be mutually agreed upon. 
iter and drainage within and without th 
te, Mr. Hulbert pointed out, would have to bi 
pplied by the city. This item is estimated at 


he proposed playground will consist of 
ming pool, wading pool, covered sand pits, 
rround apparatus and six baseball dia- 
is. The plan of the donor is to have th 
of the playground restricted to children not 
ceeding 14 to 16 years of age, and so subdi- 
led that there will be no interference between 
older children and the children of tender 
re. The possible use of the swimming pool 
| baseball diamonds after certain hours by 
rsons above the ages of 14 and 16 may be 
ind desirable, and to this the donor is pre 
red to agree. 
In his letter making the offer, the donor made 
comment: 
My chief object in making this proposal is that 


} 


establishment of a playground will not onl 
the children off the streets and minimize street 
nts, but in affording them opportunities 
ational pursuits will build up their bodies, a 
the experiment will, I am sure, prompt and en 
the construction of other similar playgrot 


ghout the city. 


In a formal statement Acting Mayor Hulbert 
de a plea for more playgrounds. He said in 


part: 


The necessity for the establishment of adequat: 
ygrounds, upon which all forward-looking citi 
ns agree, has engaged my attention since I have 
1 in public office. 


tion in restricted areas, the inevitable congestior 


The concentration of popula 


ensuing, and a recourse to the utilization of at 
least 90 per cent. of a building lot for dwelling 
house construction, have sounded the death knell 
)f the breathing spaces about the homes where th¢ 
lensity of population is not so prevalent. 

We have seen the front yard disappear in the 
capacious maw of steel and stone, and the protected 
area of the back yard is becoming less and less 
When the 


front and back yards are denied to them they rush 


y sible. 


But the children must play. 
nto the streets. The indulgence of natural play 
npulses in streets jammed with rapidly moving 
vehicles is not only dangerous but retarded be 


cause of the ever present dangers. The establish 
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it must be admitted that it is 


liative for the evil to be cured 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT AND THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL SYSTEM 


GoveRNOR PincHort, addressing three thou 
sand members of the Pennsylvania 
eation Association in Philadelphia, stated that 
he has “less than no use for polities in th 
schools” and he promised that “the use of the 
Pennsylvania school system as a personal o1 
political machine, of which we have had many 


examples,” will “be guarded against with ever 

power this administration has.’ 
Pennsylvania will take no backward step in 

education, the governor said. “That is a matte 


Penns lva 


must go thoughtfully, intelligently, vigoro 


of course, but it is not enough 


forward. The best is none too good for the 


dren of this commonwealth.” 


First of all, we must have a s 


of public schools in Pennsylvania, of v t }) 
part t Publ Inst t H S 
be the real head ] t lis tot 

lea ng ] 1s¢ ind i rest 

ive Ta \) t ther ha 
centralized machi ibsorbing ‘ ‘ 
tions of the i i il | t t 
will fail. Int ist a 
eation depends, 1 e thar any other s 
thing, upon the interest, initiative t 
ticipation of each local com: t n its ov Q 


affairs throughout the « 


Four things were set forth by Governor 
Pinchot as necessary tor the success of thi 
Pennsylvania public school system: A sound, 
advancing, modern plan; “adequate equipment 
of school houses and all the material o! 
tion,” teachers “thoroughly and soundly trained 
adequately paid, and effectively stimulated to 
continuous self-improvement”; and “t 
the most essential of all, convinced and enthu 
siastic public support for the foregoing three.” 


Governor Pinchot said that the greatest task 


and most urgent need in Pennsylvania lie in the 


problem of elementary educatio 


Apparently the emphasis which has recently be 
placed upon higher education and upon spe 


types of education has resulted in failure to 
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i t t a M4 
schools ‘ g It is often ha t é 
the t I t t pass t I tak y st l 
squart the laws ating to the }| N 
tio cert ition and ¢ ployment of teachers the 
tal ur it I ft scl yl t ind t 
pulsory att ines f pupils The ad s mn 
| oses to do its utmost to see that thos ws 
are enfo 1 

P svl\ 1 has made progress public ! 
catio eal } ress—but we can not let it go at 
that. We are not yet at the head of the states in 
sur co oO schools That is where we belong, and 
before we are through that is where we are going 


n who proposes to stop short of that 
place is no friend to the school children of Penn 

The association, at its closing meeting on De- 
cember 28, passed a resolution endorsing the 


veneral message of Governor Pinchot. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. WittiAam ALLAN NEILSON, president of 
Smith College, 


Modern Language 


was elected president of the 


Association at the reeent Ann 


Arbor meeting. 

Ezra LeuMAN, of the Shippensburg State 
Normal School, was elected president and 
Superintendent John C. Diehl, of Erie, was 


elected vice-president of the Pennsylvania State 
Edueation Association meeting in Philadelphia 
at the end of December. James Herbert Kelley 
continues as executive secretary of the asso- 
elation. 


At the recent annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English held in Detroit 
about two hundred members were in attendance. 
Thos. C. Blaisdell, professor of the teaching of 
English in the State Normal School at Slippery 
Rock, Pa., was elected president for the coming 
while W. Wilbur Hatfield, of Chicago 


Normal College, was continued as permanent 


vear, 
secretary. If satisfactory plans are completed 
by the local council, the next annual meeting 
will be held in St. Louis, in November, 1924. 
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director ot the Bureau of \ 


L. H. 


Ci tional 


DENN s, 
Education of the Pennsylvania Stat 
Department of Public Instruction, was elect 
president of the National Voe: 


tional Edueation at the convention 
Buffalo. 

Dr. WinnrkE M. SANGER, medical inspector o 
the Oklahoma City publie schools and forme rly 
: Teachers Associ: 
tion, has been elected president of the Oklahor 
Women’s Clubs 


pociety tor 


annual 


secretary of the Oklahoma 


State Federation of for the 


next two years. 


WE regret to learn that Dr. Edward P. Chey 
ney, professor of European history in the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been seriously il 
with pneumonia at Columbus, where he presided 
over the recent meeting of the American His 


torical Association. 


CHAIRMEN of the local committee for the De 
partment of Superintendence meeting at Chi 
eago, February 23 to 28, are as follows: 
General chairman, Peter A. Mortenson, supe 
entertain- 


intendent of schools; committee on 


ment, Rose A. Pesta, president, Chicago Prin 
cipals’ Club; committee on publicity, Charles D 
Lowry, district superintendent of schools; com 
mittee on transportation, Albert W. Evans, 
principal, Wendell Phillips High School. 


Dr. L. E. Dickson, nathematies 


at the University of Chicago, has been awarded 


protessor ot 


the prize of one thousand dollars of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science, 
for a notable contribution to science presented 


at the Cincinnati meeting. 


Tue Edison Medal for 1923 will be awarded 
to John W. Lieb on the oceasion of the celebra 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of the America: 
Institute of Electrical 
take place at the Philadelphia meeting begin- 
The new Moore School of 


Electrical Engineering of the University will be 


Engineers, which will 


ning on February 4. 


dedicated on the afternoon of February 6. 


Karu F, Werrstone, of St. Louis, was inau- 
gurated president of the Presbyterian Univer- 
sity, of Dubuque, Iowa, on January 1, sueceed- 
ing Dr. Cornelius M. Steffens, who became pres- 
ident-emeritus after serving as president for 


over twenty years. 


M. E. Ligon, principal of the High School, 
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Kentucky, has been appointed protes schools in Philadelphia not under the directior 
t t the Universit Oo! Xe tu ( tie Box ao Ed catior 
eed Professor MeHenz thoads re ' r PR 
Prot feHenry Rho bee M H. B. Hickatay er superinte 
+ yf , } ’ y y ? 
= perintende of Public Instruction « dent of the Ke I] I 
- y » ie — ae ; 
Protesse Lig Is a graduate ¢ ( G . i] Ky has beer DI 7 : ering 
) , s had : ’ , ; , 
of Chicago. He has had experience gent of the Boys’ Scho t Glen M P 
public schools of Kentucky as teach eceeding F. H. Nibe« ho is 
; le oY , ] rir =| : . . 
endent and high school principal. because of ill health after 32 years of service 
D. Wricut, protessor of education The Glen Mills school was originally the Hous 
dartmouth College, will teach this vear in the of Refuge, established in Philadelphia in 1826 
‘ school of George Washington Univer- It was probably the first school in the country 
Vashington, D. C to employ the cottage syst n the treatment 
( deli auent ehil re! 
\. J. Lynn, who has bee an instructor il 
; : ‘ > > : waal = eedelie . f \ ‘ 
inting in the School of Commerce of the L. P. Brervy, supervis principal of We 
ersity af Chi ago for the past three vears Pittston, Pa retired 0 Decer Her 1 t the r 
. "ys . . ‘ » : 1] ] 1 Ihe ? Tar wl} 
een appointed dean ot the Collegiate De- of 62. He is succeeded by R. J. Te ! ’ ho 
ent and director ot the extension courses formerly taught mathematics in Latayette | 
, ' > Tn: ‘ lee | “lhamspo rhs ol 
e Bowling Green Business University, Ken lege and in Wi port hi ne 
J ( B Sis the ne i elected sume 
} ] » ry 1 ~ ile k] rh 
special meeting of the Board of Trus- ‘tenaent o ools at Dust UY 
- . — r} 
»f the Shefheld Scientific School, George ceeding O. M. Corbell 
Watrous, “79, of New Haven, was elected Dr. W. C. Cor of Chicago. has become 
ver of the board to fill the vacancy caused general secretary of the Presbvter Board « 
resignation of William W. Farnam, ’66. (hristian Education. wit] headquarters it 
Charles H. Warren was elected president Philadelphia. 
e board, and Professor Treat B. Johnson, 
etary Wituram R. Dick, secretary of the Board « 
' ' : ; Edueation of Philadelphia, was given the ad 
NoR WILLIAM Sweet, of Colorado, has 
: . : ditional position of business manager at ¢ t 
ointed Horace F. Lunt, of Colorado 
. z meeting of the board. His total sa s 
rs, as a trustee of the Colorado School of we 
$10,000. The salaries of associate superinte: 
dents, district superintendents and directors 
Miss E. M. ALLEN has resigned the office of of special departments were increased $1,000 
istress of Girton College, Cambridge, but 4 year 
s the post of bursar. The council has ap- 
d Miss H. M. R. Murray, director of Mrs. Mary Giywny, sister of Govern \I fred 
. » . . > . ‘ Oy near 1 9 mber of ! 
es in English, to the office of vice-mistress E. Smith, has been named a me = the 
. ; ‘ p local school board for the Twenty-seventh D 
l Liverpool Psychological Society has been ‘a , — 
ahi a : trict in Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
iwurated under the presidency ol! Professor 
i er Mair, M.A., of the University of Dr. Eowin W. Kemmerer, proresst ve 
rpool, supported by Dr. Betts Taplin as omics and finance at Princeton | ersity, 
president and an influential committee. accepted the post as adviser to the three Am« 
society intends to pursue the systematic in- ¢2n members of the German inqui mmitte¢ 
tion of the recent developments of the He sailed for Europe on January ¢ Dr. A 
ee thur N. Young. a former student Prof ' 
’ ; : Kemmerer’s and former membi r 
Dre. Henry A. SrrecKER was appointed on : 
J 1; } ‘i } ton faculty, has so been orders I P I nM 
ary 1 medical director of private schools , _« 1] 
. . =F , associates vith Colon ora t A me 
Philadelphia, at a salary of $4,000 a year. ; 
Z e ‘ } } . 9 ; +} R { 
T) 4 . . . . ( j onse ve f i 
Strecker will supervise the work of fifteen 
. ° . ss1on. 
i sicians who will make inspections, on behalf 


the city Bureau of Public Health, of all Dr. R. R. Reever, for the past three years 
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overseas commissioner ot the Serbia: Child 


Welfare Association of America, sailed tor 


Serbia and the Near East, on December ), on 
the S. S. America. He will spend three eeks 
at Belgrade, inspecting the progress made by 
Serbians in continuing public health and child 


welfare work turned over to them a year ago 


by the association. Training of the Serbian 
nurses continues under direction ot American 
nurse training teachers. Dr. Reede1 vo to 
Athens on February l tor the Near East Reliet 
administration to make a two months’ survey of 
its constructive orphanage work in Greece, 
Syria, Palestine and Armenia 

Dr. Ernest M. Parrerson, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Pennsylva has 


lett tor a short trip to Germany, where he 18 to 


make a special study ol the condition ot German 
children, with particular reference to th our 
ishment and physical condition. 

Dr. HAVEN EMERSON, of Columbia Univer- 


sity, sailed on December 1l5 tor Berlin, to ob 
tain first-hand information concerning the situ- 
ation there. Dr. Emerson went at the invitation 


Committee. 
Diisseldorf, 


Ruhr region to ob 


ol the American Friends Service 


Ile will 


Cologne and parts ol 


Chemnitz, 
the 


serve the condition especially of children in the 


visit Breslau, 


hospitals and schools. 


GIOVANNI Papint, the Italian author, will lee- 
ture at the Columbia University summer session 
next summer, according to an announcement of 
Professor John L. Gerig, executive officer of 


the 


guages: 


Columbia department of romance lan- 
“Signore Papini will lecture five days 
a week for the period of the summer session. 
In order to place no limitations whatever on 
what he might have to say we have entitled his 


lectures ‘Contemporary Italian Thought.’ ” 


Proressor W. C. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, addressed the recent 


BaGLey, of 


Superintendents’ Conference at Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Dr. L. A. Pecustern, dean of the College of 
Edueation of the University of Cincinnati, was 
the principal speaker at the annual dinner of 
the Club, at His 


subject was “Striving without succeeding.” 


Schoolmasters’ Rochester. 


Dr. R. Tarr McKenzie, director of the de- 


partment of physical education of the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania, was one of the speak: 
Club 


December 10, at which there was discussed 


at the meeting of the Contemporary 


subject, ““Are athletics being overdone in o 


»oe 


colleges ? 
Fish 


and diplomacy 


Hamilton 


Mor RE, 


international law 


JoHN BASSETT 


fessor ol 
Columbia University, has been appointed M: 
fleet the 


where he will lecture in October. 


University of Toront 
The Pears 
Kirkman Marfleet lectureship was establis! 
at the University of Toronto in 1910 by M1 
Lydia A. Marfleet, of Prophetstown, I}l., 


memory of her husband. Every four years 


lecturer at 


distinguished scholar is chosen to lecture o 
some phase of the national movements of t 
United States and Canada. 

TH 
Royal 
nature of things,” 
William Bragg. The first of the series, on De 


cember 27, was on “The atoms of which th 


Christmas Juvenile Lectures at t 
Institution are entitled “Concerning t 
and will be given by §S 


are made.” 

Proressor Rornert E. Wiison, dean of me 
at Northwestern University and associ 
1 on December 
Transfusion o 
the faculty, Pri 
J. Mou 


ton, failed to bring more than temporary relic! 


fessor of mathematies there, di 
30, after a lingering illness. 

blood 
fessor Phillip A. ox and Professor E. 


from two members of 


A rocrtH Commercial Education Conferenc 
will be held by the United States Bureau o! 
Edueation at St. Louis, Mo., on January 16, 
connection with the annual meeting of the Vo 

Edueation the Mic 
Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, of the bureau 


cational Association ot 
West. 
is chairman of the conference, and the speakers 
will inelude Arthur H. Swift a 
Company, Chicago; R. G. Walters, Grove Cit; 
College; Emery Filby, 
and Leverett S. Lyon, University of Chicag« 


The general topie will be “Commercial occupa 


Carver, of 


University of Chicago, 


tions: Preparation and placement.” 

Marion L. Burton, president of the Univer 
sity of Michigan; Henry N. MacCracken, pres! 
dent of Vassar College; Frederick Carlos Ferry, 
Hamilton Walter D 
Northwestern University: 


president of College ; 


Scott, president of 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, 
and Henry S. Pritchett, president of the Car 
the 


negie Foundation for Advancement ot 








hing, announced ameng the speakers 
tenth annual meeting of the Association 
the Hotel Astor 


Representatives ot 


American Colleges held at 
January 10, 11 and 12. 
) colleges were expected to be present Pre 


eonvention meetings ot tiie 


ary to this 
of Chureh Boards of Edueation, the 
the National 


an Edueational Conference were planned. 


bvterian College Union and 


Association of Principals ol 
hold 
ago on February 22 and 23, with head 
the Hotel. The 
full reports will be held on Fni- 
rep- 


j National 


Girls will its annual meeting 


Schools to1 


ters at Drake business 


norning, the conference with official 


entatives of colleges and universities on Fri 
On Friday also there will be a 


atternoon. 


cheon, and a members’ dinner. Saturday 


i 


be devoted to a business meeting and in- 


] 


mai dadiscusslons., 


[ue fourth annual convention of the Central 
Association, held at the 
November 
the 
rnalistic gathering that ever assembled any- 
here, 76] 17] 
ools in 18 states. The organization sponsored 


the University 


—_ ™ 
Interscholastic Press 


niversity of Wisconsin on 30 and 


ber 1, is said to have been largest 


delegates being present from 


the school ot journalism ol 


established at Madison i 


W iseonsin was 
April, 1921. 

Tue Triennial Imperial Education Confer 
ence will be held in London from July 14 to 


19, under the auspices of the League of the Em 
It is expected that representatives of bot! 
e English and Scottish education departments 
present. Among the universities that 
ve promised representation are: Cambridge, 
London, Edinburgh, 


St. 


Oxford, University of 
Manchester 
The last eonference was in Toronto in 1921. 


Birmingham, and Andrews. 


Tue death of the donor of funds for the sup 
port of the National Institution for Moral h 
struction, under the directorship of Dr. Milton 
Fairchild, will not interfere with the plans o! 
the institution. His widow will continue to con- 
tribute $1,000 a month for its expenses. 


CHARLES CurTIS Harrison, former provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has give: 
the university museum an additional $20,000 to 
be used in constructing a new wing to the east 
end of the present building. 
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DURING the past ten years the student enrol 
ment of the | niversity OL the City ot Tol ! 
increased trom approximately e hundre 
twenty-five to almost twelve hundred students, 
and the financial support trom the city has be 
inereased lrom approximately) POU ,UUY 
S200,000, 

Dr. Joun W. HAancuHeERr, counsellor in finane 


to the Board of Education of 

Episcopal Church, states in his annual report 
that a total of $9,770,000 in pledges had be: 

secured out of a total of $9,800,000 that had 
been asked for. This sum was raised from Sep 
tember 1, 1922, to August 31, 192 or the f 

lowing institutions: College of Puget Sound, 
Dickinson College, Per Ingtor Sem ary, 
Flower Hospital, Illinois Bi Cor lerence Move 
ment and the Illinois and Central Conferences 

the Michigan Methodist Educational Advane« 
Willamette University, Simpson College and 


\W esle) Colle re 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY has received a gift of 
250 acres of Virginia land, valued at O01 
trom Henry J. Loftus, of London This 
which borders upo thi several hundred aere 


tract re ently conveyed 
James S. Swartz, of New York City, tor forts 
years chairman ot the board of trustee 
ated in Fairfax County, Va., betwe 
ton, D. C 


Vernon. 


. and Washington’s home at 


Other large giitts 


received Dy Buck 
nell during the year were $500,000 for a ne 
stadium, $400,000 from the alumni for the E1 
dowment Fund, and $250,000 from the Rock 


feller General Education Board 


connection with the 


Willamette 


Steeves, president of the 


AT 


opening of the new gymnasium at 


recent exercises in 
University, Dr. B. I. 
board of trustees, called attention to the devel- 
the five 


In this period a $150,000 woman’s dor 


opment of university within the past 
years. 
mitory was built; Waller Hall, damaged by 
fire, was rebuilt at a cost of $70,000 and the 
gymnasium costing $100,000 was construeted 
The student body was doubled in numbers in 
five years. 

A $100,000 law building will be dedicated 
this month at Ohio Northern University, Ada, 
Warren G. The 


College of Law will hereafter be known as the 


Ohio, in honor of Harding. 


Harding College of Law. 
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fracuers of history, civies, biologie sciences, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
psychology and home economies may compete PEDOLOGY AT MOSCOW AND RUs- 

for the two prizes of $500 each, awarded tor SIAN-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 


a satistactory study by groups of at least ten 


pupus on the subject “Racial well being, the 
educational ideal.” The st ids must not exceed 
7,000 vy ords, must have : pen name and be 
companied by a sealed envelope containing 
sender’s name and address. Four copies sii ld 


be sent to Ida P. Greeman, 1022 Hospital Trust 
Rhode Island, he re 


studies become the 


Building, Providence, 
April 15, 1924 


property otf the committee. 


Successtul 


ESTABLISHMI NT of real estate courses in col- 
leges and universities was urged at the recent 
convention of the New Jersey Real Estate 


League, at Atlantic City, by George H. Morse, 
ot Boonton, president of the organization. He 
said Princeton and Rutgers had already given 
an exchange ot 


encouragement to the idea in 


correspondence. 


Tuer United Parents’ Associations of Greater 


New York Schools announces that the project 
of organizing a parents’ association in each of 
the schools of the city has the endorsement of 
Superintendent of Schools William L. Et- 
tinger. 

TEACHERS in the New York City public 
schools are to have a sabbatical year with pay 
after 10 years of service, according to the Board 
of Superintendents, which has passed a resolu- 
tion to that effect. The resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Upon the recommendation of the board of super 
intendents, the board of education may grant leave 
of absence with pay to members of the teaching 
and supervising staff for the purpose of study, 
travel, or rest, for a period not exceeding one year. 

A leave of absence for study or travel may be 
granted at the completion of 10 years of continu 
ous satisfactory service in the public schools of the 
City of New York, and at the completion of 


subsequent period of 10 years of continuous satis 


any 


factory service. Such leaves of absence shall take 
effect at the beginning of either school term. A 
leave of absence for rest may be granted at the 
completion of 20 years of satisfactory service in 
the publie schools of the City of New York, and 
after the completion of any subsequent period of 
10 years. 

Leaves of absence with pay may be granted for 
study, travel or rest, to the superintendent of 
schools and associate or district superintendents by 


the board of education. 


COOPERATION 


Tue prophecy of the well-known writer, Elle: 
Key, who called the twentieth century the “cen 
tury of the child,” admit is 
wholly fulfilled, especially in relation to the 


period of destruc- 


one must being 


new life in Russia, where the 
tion is giving way to the period of creation. 
Generally, mankind submits to the primal lav 
which dominates especially in the 
the law of the strug- 


of nature 
plant and animal worlds 
gle for existence. This 
biological evolution, of physical and psychical 
development of alk life, as expounded by Dar- 


win, seems to dominate also in the social life of 


universal law of the 


mankind, appearing to be the main force, the 


chief lever of all human culture; of technical 


progress and material wealth, of physical health 


and mental treasures. In the ceaseless struggle 


‘for existence, in the untiring search for a bet- 


ter, “happier” life lies the principal cause of 
violent human passion in every domain of so- 
cial life, without exception: in the domain of 
economies, polities, religion, science; in the arts, 
in literature, in sports, in the family, in the re- 
lations between man and woman, ete. In some 
countries, as for instance to-day in Germany, 
one finds many literary works of mystic char- 
acter presuming to penetrate the realm of the 
Unknown through psychical phenomena. Great 
numbers of people turn to this literature to 
learn the cause and solution of human misery 
and failure, and to find the key to personal sue- 
From this mystical source every layer of 
From these “secret 


cess. 
intellect draws inspiration. 
sciences,” such as occultism, spiritism, theoso- 
phy, ete., is born the inclination to turn to mys- 
terious methods of treatment, providing a rich 
field of activity for various types of charlatan- 
ism, quackery and general non-scientifie and 
There are not a few 


? 


ie- 


anti-scientifie practices. 
who foist upon the people even in the highly « 
veloped countries, in the place of exact knowl- 
edge, adulterations and falsifications covered 
with a fig-leaf of scientific terminology and im- 
agined theory imitating science. 

As a counter-balance to the above-mentioned 
negative social phenomena, which perhaps are 
degeneration of the 
contem po- 


ideological 
world-conception, in 
healthy current is 


showing the 
metaphysical 


society a gaining 


rary 








a 
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eth which seeks a point of support in stri inctioning in Russ pe 
tific knowledg a current in the domain ogical-« lucat nal centers, a special college to 
the struggle against social misery, diseas the creation Of new specialists in the heid o 

suffering; as, for example, premature old child hygiene, education and eugenics ih 

tal 4 } 1g ’ ‘ P 

defeat of mental torees, physical degener: specialists, when graduated, will be distribu 
it otner general manitestations o uni throughout Russia 5s Oo eC! structors 

1 } lr} } ‘ — ‘ } ; 

tor the social environment. The last Euro and directors of such institutions as House oO 


ar and the Russian revolution, togeth Mothers and Children, Baby Gardens, Kinde: 


the great epidemics, famines and other rartens, Children’s Cities, Homes and Colomes, 
calamities of the past tew vears gave birth Physical Culture Schools, Schools fo Esthetics, 
sses of destitute children afflicted with Technical Edueation, ete., for gifted childre: 
is types of physical and psychical degei manifesting special talents or aptitudes in the 
tion, child criminality and sexual vices and different arts, crafts and sciences, Also, schools 
rversions Which present a social phenomenon for the mentally and morally defective children 
t threatens to undermine the physical and and for the nervous and 1 laneced, those ¢ 
| health of the growing children, the com-  cationally difficult of treatment, are being o1 
race threatens degeneration, in tact. to the ranized in accord ith the entif directive 
le of mankind. The alarming increase of of this new strict natural science, pedology ¢ 
ous and mental diseases is everywhere ol biological-hvgienic pedagog. 
ble, especially in the larger centers. In The principal aim of this discipline is to 


of their great recé ptivity and impression- stud. by means of natural-smentit method 


ty, children fall ready victims to infections the laws of physical and mental child develoy 


rried by adults and to such vices as excessive ment, determine inherent predispositions and 

of tobaeeo, drinking, gambling, tendencies capacities, and aid in their complete blossoming 

= ; arnt and = it ; renerally discover individual 
speculate, to sex perversions and criminal and fruition; to general aiscover 1 1au 

) L-3 1 P , vy } 
inations. Mankind generally does not per- characteristics and tendencies and recomm<¢ 
ceive a great danger when it threatens. Vanity fitting instruction that will aid th ] 

r . . , } . J { ] will A lor 

en diverts the attention. Not alone is there choice ot a tuture protession ,; ti t ievelop 

lure to take measures against these dangers in him knowledge of the art of ln r 4 r 


the great civilized countries, but the people, stronger and healthier, of lengthening the life 


on the contrary, create added danger by pro- span, of abolishing the tendencies to pret 
tecting numerous artificial abortions, bv dis- ture old age and of the deterioration of th 
turbing the hvgiene of the prospective mothers, human organism Pedology is closely bound up 
or by incorrect child-education from birth. with the question of reju nation, Ot daiscove!l 
In recent vears, in the domain of natural and the laws that will create a healthy, beaut 
edical science, a new problem appeared: that ful. long-living creative human race th full 
race regeneration by way of physical and developed social instinct Thanks to these nu 
ental treatment of the child from the moment stinets. evoistic characteristics will give wavy t 


its conception. To meet this problem, a man’s love for nature which, with common so 


trict natural science, called in Russia pedology, darity, will become the chief lever in personal 
eame to birth in America. The noted American and social life and the tendency to personal 
pedagog-biologist, Stanley Hall, was a pioneer . at the cost of other members of the humar 
in this field of biological-hygienie pedagogy fan iy will disapnea! T; thi . smal the 
and the propagandist who spread the idea and purposes of pedology become confluent with th 

ims of so eucer! eT ted or the 


caused the establishment of new schools, becom- 
ing an inspiration not only to scientifie and so- sphere of political passions, this new diseipline, 


cial workers at home, but al 


so to similar work- during its broad development, | help mat 
ers in many countries of Europe. The ideas of kind to pass throug 
pedology were transplanted to Russian soil temporary crises 
where they flourished, received further theo- We are obliged, therefore, to | 1 a strong 
retical and practical development and bore new foundation of theoretical and practical so 


fruit. During the last four years there is  pedolog An international pedologieal asso 








ciation should be created which will attract to 
itself scientists, philosophers, psychologists, 
physicians, pedagogues and various social 
workers. In the United States of America this 
science was born and vitally developed. In 
Russia to-day are conducted theoretical and 
practical researches in this field. Russian- 
American approach on this ground would un- 
doubtedly prove of great service to mankind. 
The work in Russia of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in feeding Russian children laid 
the foundation for the development of intel- 
lectual American-Russian connection. The crea- 
tion of a Russian-American Pedological Society, 
as a section of the International Pedological 
Association, with the purpose of cooperation 
for the regeneration of the Russian children, 
will cooperate at the same time for the regen- 
eration of the whole human race. 

During the past several decades in Russia, 
thanks to the great interest of the Russian psy- 
chiatrists and school-hygicnists for educational 
problems, having adopted the ideas of the new 
American pedagogical movement, initiated by 
Professor Stanley Hall and his followers, and 
especially expressed in the activity of the Amer- 
ican Child-Health Association under the name 
of health-eduecation, there has come into exist- 
ence, as I have already told, a new, strict, natu- 
ral science dealing with the child, ealled pedol- 
ogy, from the Greek word pedo, the child. Well, 
pedology, as we understand it, is the natural, 
scientific, exact study of the child. It aims to 
create a clear understanding of the child’s phys- 
ical and psychical development and to rebuild 
and perfect the child, bodily and mentally. 

The common method employed in this branch 
of science is the same as in other exact sciences; 
as, for example, in physies, chemistry or buiol- 
ogy. Once we have learned the nature and con- 
tent of this science, we shall know the correct 
answer to the problem of child education, that 
is, the problem of social pedagogy from the 
biological viewpoint. 

Why has this new science dealing with the 
child been brought into existence when there 
already exist various natural sciences dealing 
with the same problem, as, for instance, child 
anatomy, child physiology, child psychology, 
child education, ete.? This question must be 


answered. 
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Discussing with me the question of pedology, 
some psychologists in the Medico-Pedological 
Institute in Moscow expressed the opinion that 
it is no special science—merely a collection ot 
various sciences dealing with the child. I main- 
tained (and I am sure it is easy to prove) that 
pedology is an independent, strictly scientific 
system, with its own specific outlook and meth- 
ods, and that all the questions dealt with in 
pedology are connected vitally and genetically, 
even as are the different parts of a complex but 
single organism. Every organism must be re- 
garded as a whole and all its functions as 
strictly bound by logical links—logieal, not in 
the sense employed by psychologists and philos- 
ophers of various idealistic schools with sub- 
jective and metaphysical bias, but as understood 
by the strict scientists, the logic arising from the 
nature of the objective facts themselves. 

In this report I shall attempt to throw light 
upon the problem of social education on a bio- 
logical basis by dealing with the many-sided 
aspects of the child problem. First, we must 
understand what exactly is scientific education. 
As for a long period in medicine empirical 
methods dominated, so in education the practical 
pedagogs dominated—or, those theoreticians 
who took their views from the metaphysical 
psychologists and philosophers. Scientific peda- 
gogy, on the contrary, is based on natural scien- 
tific methods of investigation as are, for instance, 
physical, chemical, physiological, anthropolog- 
ical, pathological, ete. The aim of pedology is 
the complete development of the personality; 
healthy, beautiful, many-sided, long-lived, crea- 
tive; pe rfectly adjuste d to a wholesome social 
environment. 

Within the past two or three decades there 
has strongly developed a new science—genetics 
—which aims at perfecting of the living organ- 
ism. Genetics is a technical science. Its main 
sections are phytotechnies and zootechnies; the 
perfecting of plants and the perfecting of ani- 
mal life. The special, substantial section, an- 
thropotechnics, came to be called eugenics. But 
modern eugenics is not quite developed to a 
social science which concerns itself with tech- 
nical, economic and ideological human culture. 
Social eugenics is based on social hygiene. 

Social pedology then, as a science of mass 
education, stands in intimate relation both to 


eT 
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hygiene and social eugenics. When we 
: of social hygiene, we do not separate the 
al from the physical, but we have in 
the many-sided restoration of man’s per 
and of human society. It is a scientific 
stie principle, opposed to the metaphysical 


jint which sharply separates body and 


t. Furthermore, it is necessary in such a 

t science as pedology to give strict defini- 

; of the principal terms and ideas used, just 

mathematics and physics, where all terms 
| ideas are strictly confined. 

Well, what are these terms and ideas in pedol- 
v? The first idea is that of the child. We 
ire obliged to define this idea as strictly as are 
defined physical and mechanical ideas. The 
second idea is that of the analysis of the child’s 

sidedness (complexity); that is, the sub- 
ect of pedognostics. The third is the idea of 
the natural scientific basis of education; that is, 
the subject of pedotechnies or social pedo- 
eugenics. These ideas are generally understand- 
able to pedagogues but, we must repeat, the 
strict sciences demand strict formulation of 
heir ideas, and pedology is a strict natural 
science, 

(1) The objects of the socio-biological, evo- 
lutionary (in the sense adopted in natural sci- 
ence), or pedological school are: The compre- 
hensive study and scientifically based education 
of the child on the common foundation of the 
mod 


A 


ern monistiec conception, which does not 
separate the physical from the psychical, as well 
as matter from force, in accordance with the 
new ideas in physics concerning the theories of 
f ergy. 

(2) The aims of education in the above sense 
are inseparably connected with the aims ot so- 
cial hygiene and social eugenics, a connection 
which defines the principal line of school reform 
on a biological basis. 

(3) The object of education, the child, is a 
dynamie process of development of the person- 
ality from the moment of conception to the 
time of its complete maturing at the age of 
puberty determined by the internal progressive 
tendencies. This definition is in accord with 
the theory of biological evolution. 

(4) The unfavorable conditions of social en- 
vironment change the true direction of the inner 
tendencies in the process of child development 
away from strength and towards weakness, 
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from perfect blossoming towards degeneration. 
The intimate connection between normal and 
pathological phenomena are observed in the 
process of studying the child and educating it. 

(5) The whole epoch of the growth and de- 
velopment of the child is characterized by the 
instability, the rapid metabolism of its physical 
balance which is especially connected with the 
function of the organs of internal secretion and 
first of all with the sexual glands. It is, there- 
fore, rational to divide childhood into different 
periods marked by the critical moments of the 
functions of the endocrine system and, conse- 
quently, with the critical moments of sexual 
development. 

(6) Provisionally, for practical purposes, we 
ean fix the following periods of childhood: (1) 
The period of intra-uterine life, which ends with 
the critical act of birth; (2) the nursing period, 
when the child is at the mother’s breast till, ap- 
proximately, the end of the first year. During 
this period the sexual hormones of the mother 
influence the child through the milk; (3) the 
first kindergarten period or the period of early 
childhood, approximaately from one to three 
vears of age; (4) the second kindergarten pe- 
riod, or the period from three to six or seven 
years of age; (5) the first school period, from 
six or seven to twelve or thirteen years of age; 
(6) the second school period, from twelve or 
thirteen to sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
or the period of the perfecting of sexual psycho 
physical differentiation; (7) the period of sex- 
ual maturing, from sixteen or seventeen to 
twenty years of age (approximately), and (8) 
the last period, individually of varying length, 
that of the complete development of the natural 
gifts of the growing child. 

(7) The many-sided study of the child as an 
unfolding personality consists in strictly defin- 
ing and scientifically basing all characteristic 
traits of the child’s development. The most im- 
portant of these traits are the following: (1) 
The genetic connection of the dynamic process of 
child development during its personal existence 
from the moment of its conception with a similar 
process of the development of manhood during 
its biological evolution. This is a cardinal bio- 
genetic law of Haeckel-Mueller adapted to the 
theory of studying and educating the child; (2) 
the genetic connection of the individual develop- 
ment of the personality with the social develop- 


ee 
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ment of the human collectivity—this is the ideo- 
logical side of the law of Haeckel-Mueller; (3) 


the genetic connection of the phy sical di elop- 


ment of the personality with its psych al de- 


velopment in all the periods of childhood—this 
is the law of the correlation of the physical and 
psychical signs of a developing personality; (4) 


the law of the instability of the psycho-plysical 
development of the personality, that is, change 


in the balance of functions, some owing 


weaker, others more pronounced—practically, 
it results in the increased capabilities or varying 
transitory anomalies in varying degrees between 
the normal and pathological state; (5) the law 
of the instability of sex, that is, the genetic con- 
nection of the masculine and feminine sex of the 
personality, with the transitory and Mosaic 
forms (masculism, feminism, hermaphroditism) 
in various degrees and combinations; this point 
concerns inseparably both physical and psy- 
chical characteristics of the personality; (6) the 
law of the genetic connection of all signs of the 
developing personality with the signs of its re- 
lations in ascendant and lateral lines, that is, 
heredity in the light of the newest genetics and 
of Mendelism applied to man; (7) the law of 
the influence of social environment on the de- 
velopment of personality—the genetic connee- 
tion of endogenous and exogenous factors of the 
development of the personality; (8) the reflexo- 
logical principle of the development of all 
mechanisms of the orientations of the personal- 
ity, the compound reflective activity as the ma- 
terial basis of the development of the psychical 
phenomena of the growing child; (9) the insep- 
arable connection of both kinds of scientific 
activity—(a) the study, (b) the education, of 
the child. The study consists in the strict defi- 
nition of the character of various reactions of 
the developing child, the education consists in 
the purposeful regulation of the determined re- 
actions of the child, in the interests of the 
planned organization of the relation of the de- 
veloping personality to the social whole from 
the social-economic viewpoint. To regulate the 
reactions of the personality of the child is pos- 
sible principally by example and not by peda- 
gogical instruction and pedagogical compulsion 
(the system of punishment), but first of all by 
the regulations of all conditions of the social 
environment. Therefore, rational education is 
inseparably connected with the rational con- 
School reform, edu- 


struction of the social life. 
cational reform, on a biological basis (that is, 
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on the principle of the modern monistic concey 
tion) is the only scientific reform. 
Peter TUTYSHKIN 
MEDICO-PEDOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
Moscow, RvssIA 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT IT COSTS TO-DAY TO GO TO 
COLLEGE 


Berore the war many colleges made it a 
tom to include in their catalogues a rough esi 
mate of the annual cost of attendance of t 
average reasonably economical student. A fi 
have tried to maintain the custom, but the est 
mates given in such cases have proved quite ab 


7 


surd, because the college is caught between thx 
dislike to admit the heavy expense now nec¢ 
sary and the conviction that the cost of living, 
etc., has assumed an entirely new level. It was 
with this situation in mind that the writer mad 
a quick investigation into the average annual 
cost of attending Dartmouth College, and hé 
believes the results would be of interest both 
to officials and parents of students of other in- 
stitutions. 

The data given here were collected so easil; 
and quickly that the method will be explained 
briefly in hopes that similar investigations will 
be made at other institutions which would serve 
to check the results given here or to show what 
college is relatively expensive or economical, as 
the case may be. The writer confined his in- 
vestigation to that of the expenses of fraternit; 
men in order that he might make use of those 
vrganizations. He selected a representative 
from each fraternity who was known to be ener- 
zetic and reliable and gave him an ordinary but 
self-addressed postal card. The representative 
was asked to see as many of his brothers as pos- 
sible and secure a record on the card of their 
individual estimates (by classes and without 
names) of their total annual expenditures which 
would naturally be associated with their at- 
tendance at college (7.e., including clothes, trans- 
portation, etc.) and mail the card. The writer 
was able to select representatives who were at 
the same time either in his classes or otherwise 
easily available so that their services were easily 
acquired in a single day. These representatives 
were requested to complete their canvass within 
the following week, and as the canvass was made 
only during the last ten days of the college year 
the estimates of the freshmen were also ob- 


mary 
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Nearly all the intormation was actually 
in in about four days and the canvassers 
the work highly interesting and illu 

The final results are given in reduced 
There are included also similar results 
about 15 vears ago at the University 
nois and published in Science (Dee 
which contrast remarkably with the re 
ven here tor the first time. In cor par- 
‘ o distributions it should also be kept 
that food, ete., would be furnished in 
more cheaply than in New Hampshire 
ta offered here are also given by classes, 
ce not quite all the data received were 
ecording to classes the totals can not be 


eted TO Check. 


I s Dartmouth 
108-9 922 y 24 25 ut 
1; 

71 ] ] 

J i i 
12 27 6 10 7 
lt 76 18 12 21 p pe 
{ 65 1D 3 16 l7 
: 93 27 18 17 28 
1 62 14 15 16 15 
61 15 ls 13 13 
l a9 18 17 ll 9 
95 S 6 1 S 
7 20 5 } pa 
s 2] i 7) 4 

{ Z l 

19 6 9 ] 


{ 2 2 
> 2 2 ! 


2841 569 140 124 133 134 


rages $608 $1342 $1360 $1348 $1332 $1268 


It will be noticed that the averages exceed 
the modes from a little less than $100 to a little 
over $150. It will be noticed also that the aver- 

ge expense seems to increase slightly from 
freshmen to seniors, but probably no more than 
one would naturally expect. In any case the 
verages by classes seem to be stable and, of 
ourse, far exceed that of 14 years ago. When 
we consider that Dartmouth is far removed from 


+ 


star 154 ; ; 
eity life and its attractions and expenses these 


Also fraternity men. 





verages should probdabiv be regarded s very 


conservative estimates Ol the annual cost 


tending college—at least this pa ‘ { 
country—even though the students considered 
belong to traternities Parents of to-day are 


frequently heard to cor plain Of the extrav: 


rance ot their sons at college In the heht 
these averages it 18 a tair question whether the 


parent in such eases is making sulficient allow 


nee for the great increase in the cost ot livin 
ete It would be especial! nterest t ( 
pare similar results obtained fron 


HANOVER, N. H 
QUOTATIONS 
1923 IN REVIEW 
Sounp and adequate education of the masses 
is the rock upon which democratic society must 
be built. Renewed and widening reeognition ot 
this fact in the face of the chaotie condition of 
world affairs is the most significant educational 
achievement in the United States during 1923 
Educational workers ma! take stock ol re 
sources and make plans to direct the educational 
advanee during 1924 with the assurance that 
back of the vast amount of writing and talking 
on education, there is profound faith in the 
American publhie school on the part of people 
] 


generally. Reactionary movements here and 


there have tested the courage of educational 
workers and the devotion of our people to the 
schools. On the whole there has been stea 
and substantial progress 

The National Education 


Its departments and 


{ssociation has 
grown in membership 
committees have become more active The va- 
rious headquarters divisions are stronger. The 
association has become the greatest publisher of 


The ad i- 


cent buildings purchased last year have been 


educational literature in the world 


remodeled and connected with the main head 
quarters building on Sixteenth Street. The as 
sociation had a remarkable series of meetings in 
Oakland-San Francisco and has plans well 
along for an even greater meeting—a veritable 
erusade of teachers to the Nation’s Capital In 
July, 1924. 

State and local associations have continued to 


strencthen their services and their organiza- 
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tions. Many victories were won in the forty- 
four state legislatures that met during 1923. 
Ground gained in previous years was generally 
held and new advances were made in spite of 
unusual economic depression. 

The Department of Superintendence held in 
Cleveland a meeting that was unusually well- 
planned and attended. <A revival of interest in 
the study of the curriculum was there started 
and is being carried on by a strong committee. 
The objectives of education are being more 
clearly detined and the methods of reaching 
those objectives are being refined and strength- 
ened in the light of scientifie study of educa- 
tional problems. 

Professional unity has been mucli in evidence 
Educational workers have stood 
Individual differences and 


during 1923. 
solidly together. 
group differences have been subordinated to the 
larger cause to the great credit of the profes- 
sion and the advancement of education. 

The World Conference on Education, held in 
San Francisco under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Education Association, stirred both the 
protession and the public to a larger apprecia- 
tion of edneation’s part in world affairs. Pro- 
vision for world-wide observance of Goodwill 
Day on May 18 of each year, the tentative or- 
ganization of a world federation of education 
associations, and the adoption of statements of 
policy on many important matters laid the 
foundation for a closer integration of the ef- 
forts of educational workers throughout the 
world. 

The Education Bill has gained added sup- 
port. It is now plain that the great group of 
national, state and local organizations—both 
lay and professional—that have indorsed this 
measure, will stand firm to the end. It is only 
a matter of time until the rising tide of public 
opinion will foree Congress to recognize the 
justice of the bill and the necessity of the poli- 
cies which it embodies. 

Education Week was observed with striking 
success. The program was issued in the spring 
and plans went forward during the summer. 
The proclamations of the President and of 
mayors and governors make an imposing ex- 
hibit. Hundreds of special programs and bul- 
letins were issued by school officers in states 
and cities. The publie studied the basie prob- 
lems of education as never before. 

Teacher-training made notable improvement. 
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Probably over a fourth of the nation’s teachers 
attended summer schools. Such reports as are 
available show increased enrolment in teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools. Added pay for 
added training continues to win its way as a 
wise administrative policy. 

School building programs of enormous mag- 
nitude are under way. Most of the larger cities 
have a serious shortage of school seats. Halt 
a million children are in school on half-day 
sessions for lack of accommodations. The 
causes are rapid growth of city populations 
and the cessation of building during the war. 
It is gratifying to see conditions steadily im- 
proving, although here, as in teacher training, 
vast improvement will be required to bring the 
nation up to recognized standards. 

Magazines and newspapers have never before 
given so much space to education as during 
1923. Several magazines of great influence and 
circulation have made the promotion of educa- 
tion one of their primary objectives. There has 
been less attempt at “jazz” publicity for edu- 
cation and more sound reporting of basic edu- 
cational needs and achievements. 

Classroom-teacher participation in profes- 
sional organization and in the determination of 
courses of study and school policies is bringing 
new initiative and interest to the rank and file 
of American teachers. Along with larger op- 
portunity is coming the willingness to make 
more thorough preparation and to assume 
greater responsibility. 

Other evidences of educational advance dur- 
ing 1923 need not be mentioned here. There is 
room for rejoicing that this year of reaction has 
affected the schools so little. Perhaps by 1925, 
when most legislatures will again meet, the peak 
of reaction will have given way to an intelli- 
gent popular appreciation of the need for 
larger investments in education all along the 
line—The Journal of the National Education 


Association. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOLS AND 
THE INDUSTRIAL 
OUTLOOK 


AMERICAN industry during the next decade 
will need 40,000 men annually for positions of 
responsibility. The engineering schools of the 
country are graduating men at the rate of 9,000 


a year. 


Se 


ae 
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These facts have been brought out as the re- 
ilt of an investigation recently completed by 


the National Industrial Conference Board, which 
has 34 affiliated industrial organizations. This 


vestigation was carried through by an ad- 
visory joint conference committee, consisting of 
representatives of the board and of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
The findings are presented in special report 

umber 25 of the board. 

“Our investigation has developed the fact,” 
writes the managing director Mr. Magnus W. 
Alexander, “ that industry may need about 400,- 
000 more men for positions of responsibility by 
1930 than were employed in 1920, not counting 
replacements. To meet this demand of approxi- 
mately 40,000 annually, the engineering colleges 
are only graduating men at the rate of 9,000 


er year, a large percentage of whom will at 


first or eventually select work other than in in- 
dustry. Obviously, the problem of the proper 
selection, education and training of a sufficient 
supply of young men capable of filling positions 
of technical and administrative responsibility is 
a great one, requiring the attention of every 
progressive educator and industrialist.” 

Mr. Alexander is addressing a letter to presi- 
dents of technical schools and colleges urging 
activity in obtaining engineering students to 
meet the present and future demands of in- 
dustry. 

The following is a summary of points made in 
special report number 25 of the National In- 


dustrial Conference Board: 


‘*Every industrial corporation of any consider- 
able size must have a well-thought-out educational 
policy.’’ An adequate policy involves two main 
lines of procedure; first, educational practice 
within the industry, and, second, cooperation with 
educators. 

l. Educational Practice within the Industry. 

(a) More and better training courses in 
industrial establishments. 

(b) More effective use of correspondence 
and extension courses and night 
schools. 

Cooperation of Industry with Educators. 

This involves, on the part of industrialists: 

(a) Coordination of effort of industrialists 
and educators. 

(b) Accurate understanding of what may 


be reasonably expected of the engi 
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neering schools in the discovery ar 
development of engineering and ad 
ministrative talent. 

(c) Personal interest in neighboring engi 
neering schools. 

d) Provision of opportunities for practi 
eal training of instructors of eng 
neering se] ools 

e) Assistance in locating and securing 
competent instructors for schools 

(f) Measures which will increase the es 
teem in which educators are held and 
increase the inducement of the 
teaching profession to the men who 
have the teaching instinct 

(g) Assistance in formulating tests for fit 
ness, intelligence and character, as a 
basis for admission to engineering 
schools. 

(h) Proper coordination of practical train 
ing courses with engineering courses 
of neighboring schools. 

i) Assistance in enlightening preparatory 
schools regarding the value of engi 
neering and science courses; also in 
fluencing preparatory schools to em 
ploy adequate intelligences tests to 
prove which boys have ‘‘science 
minds’’ and to direct towards engi 
neering and science courses all who 
have such characteristics. 

As a concomitant of such operation by indus 
trialists, they in turn should look for cooperation 
from educators in the following ways 
1 gen 


uring men 


(a) Assistance in locating an 
with teaching instincts who may help in 
the educational work of the industrial 
establishment 

(b) Assistance in development of tests for fit 
ness, intelligence and character of recruits 
for industry. 


development of training 


y 


(c) Assistance 


courses for instructors and students and 
in the development of general educational 


policy and procedure 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE SCHOOL 
SUCCESS OF THE BLIND 


In a recent article’ Allen calls attention to 


1‘*Special features in the education of the 
blind during the biennium 1918-1920,’’ Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 16, 1921. 
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the most notable events affecting the status of pedagogy of the teachers working in the field. ; 

the blind during the biennium 1918-1920, men- Five factors possibly affecting school progress 

tioning, among other things, the direction of the (other than that of general intelligence) > in- 

attention of society to the needs of the handi- vestigated in detail. They are: (1) Cause of 

capped; the labor shortage which created many blindness, (2) degree of blindness, (3) age at 

and new openings for their employment; and which blindness oceurred, (4) sex, (5) age at 

the federal law providing, under cer.ain condi- entrance to school of those who were blind from 

tions, tor the rehabilitation of people injured _ birth or early infancy. The problem is attacked 

in industry and otherwise. In addition, he in- from two angles: (1) The consideration of 

vites attention to certain arresting events in the marks on a percentage basis as assigned by 

special field of the blind, such as the final adop teachers, and (2) the use of intelligence quo 

tion of Braille as the uniform type to be used, — tients determined by individual intelligence ex- 

and along with this the fivefold increase in the aminations. 

government subsidy to the American Printing 

House for the Blind: the successful growth o! MATERIAL FOR THE STUDY 

the new movement for teaching partially seeing Two hundred and forty students in the New 

children by themselves; the widening interest in York State School for the Blind, Batavia, New 

psychological research among blinded school York, are included in the study. These 240 

pupils; and finally, the successful teacher-train- were selected from 344 on record, those not in- 

ing work for teachers and workers among the cluded being rejected because they had not been 

blind and semi-sighted. in school at least two years. The period of two 

Although the work of Hayes has been more years is selected arbitrarily as a fair minimum 

than pioneer in the mental measurement of the beeause (1) of the rather long period of adjust- 

blind, little serious attention has been given to ment required by sightless pupils in getting ac- 

making detailed and intensive studies of the quainted with the school and its organization, 

psycho-pedagogical aspects involved in teaching and (2) if a pupil does not remain in school 

the blind. The present article? endeavors to for at least a two-year period (the cause of 

present some detailed and exact data regarding withdrawal generally being too much sight to 

the factors influencing the school success of the warrant retention in a school for the blind, too 

blind and to contribute somewhat to the special low mentality, poor health, inability to adjust 

TABLE I—SAMPLE RATING CARD 
Arithmetical 
Year Ending 1910 ’11 712 2 ™m MB 36 "T 3 % Mean 

Reading 78 88 94 96 90 89 
Writing 76 SS 90 85 * 
Spelling 82 91 95 95 97 92 92 
Arithmetic 97 90 90 91 83 82 77 87 a 
Geography 95 89 90 89 90 3 
El. English 93 92 &9 85 90 4 
Physiology 93 60 79 -- . 
U. S. History 91 90 91 
Biology 42 68 55 
Phy. Geography ‘ 
Algebra ‘A 
Geometry a) 
English : 84 86 87 85 5 
German 71 87 77 78 = 
Latin 
History 79 93 86 

2 The data incorporated in the article were gath- to school routine, parental desire, etc.), the 4 


ered by D. L. Hint, head academic teacher in the 
New York State School for the Blind, in the 
preparation of his thesis for the Master of Arts 
degree. Mr. Hint and the writer concur in the 


withdrawing students contribute nothing very 
material to the problem in hand and can be 
omitted without affecting the practical outcome 
of the study. 


interpretation of the data. 
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S 
() the 240 pupils, 100 were rirls and 140 cal is, Table I being t pieal, this part 
boys Students entering the school as pupil having a mean rating of 54 
as 1907 are included, but intelligence tests The intelligence quotients emplove 
ese naturally were not available. The i cured by Miss Edith Taylor, a carefu { 
a +i] ~ — 
ration was narrowed still further by le: tester, using the Stanford-Binet Seal 
] rie Ic ) musk +7 _ ; 
ou ot eonsideratio all mark in ! > for use with the blind by Dy Sar 10] P iH . 
o tu industrial, gvmnasties and tv» 
( S| ‘ l tor diseussion here : 
( S B Ss 
‘ el . ects O The els ental 
: larv scho As a satisfactorv worl Teachers of the blind invariably seek to 
318 Lor ! aiing the numerous elk . the eause oO the bli aness ot L re pupil, the 
the arit! etical mean ot the marks give Impresslo having gained ground that ther 
the end of the tour quarters ol the school some relation het wee the e«ause ot blindnes 
is emploved As a turther condensat and school success A detailed tabulation o 
mean of the ratings tor all the vears that the causes for the loss of sight ot the 240 p 
pupil studied a given subject was found; was made from the exar ation blanks of the 
the arithmetical mean of all marks in all school’s ophthalmie examiner (see Table I] 
ese subjects for all the time a pupil was nu It is evident that 53 per cent. of the cases 
school. This final measure is used as a repre due to the first three causes, the remaining 47 
ntative rating of a pupil’s success throughout per cent. being scattered through a list « ] 
all his elementary and high school work. Indi- causes. Five groups are considered significant 
vidual records were transcribed upon separate for the purposes of the present study—l, 2, 3, 6, 
TABLE II—CaAvsES OF BLINDNESS 
Per cent 
Cause Boys Girls ] ital t total 
1) Ophthalmia neonatorum 31 28 59 24. 
2 Optic atr phy 19 16 ) 14 
3) Congenital cataract 1s 15 13.8 
+) Hydrophthalmus 12 2 14 
5) Sympathetic ophthalmia 5 } } 
6) Congenital amblvopia Q i) 18 
7) Traumatism and sym. ophthalmi: 6 6 
8) Choroiditis 5 l 6 
9) Microphthalmus 4 l 5 
10) Irido-evelitis 3 o 
(11) Progressive myopia ] l 2 
12) Interstitial keratitis 3 } 7 
13) Retinitis pigmentosa 
14) Conical cornea | 1 . 
15) Detached retina 5) ; 
16) Chorido-retinitis l l 2 
17) Lamellar cataract ] l 
(18) Phylotenular keratitis 1 l 
19) Corneal uleers 2 9 
(20) Zonular cataract ] ] 2 
21) Keratitis 2 2 } 
22) Traumatism 1 l 
(23) Trachoma l I 
(24) Retinitis ] l 2 
25) Congenital malformation 1 l 
(26) Anterior polar cataract l l 2 
27) Traumatic cataract l l 
(28) Neuro-retinitis 1 ] 
29) Uveitis l l 
(30) Purulent conjunctivitis l l 
F (31) Uleerative keratitis l ] 
cf 2° 
; 32) Iritis l ] 
33) Cataract 1 ] 
(34) Uncertain 4 $ 
a - 5 


+ 
= 
rt 
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and a combination of the accidental (5, 7, 22, 
and 27).* 

A study of the arithmetical mean of the 
teachers’ marks obtained in each subject by 


pupils making up the five groups warrants 


rather definite conclusions that the cause of 


blindness is closely related to school progress. 
The following statements are justified: (1) 
Pupils who lost their sight through accident 
may be expected to do the best work; (2) optic 
atrophy cases come next in order; (3) ophthal- 
mia neonatorum cases are third highest tor the 
boys, with the girls practically equal to those ot 
the congenital cases; and (4) congenitally blind 
of both sexes do the least satisfactory school 
work. 
DeGREE OF BLINDNESS 

Students in a school for the blind are classi- 
fied for their degree of blindness as (1) total, 
2) light perception, (3) ability to count fingers 
at various distances and (4) ability to read the 
Snellen test cards. The classification of the 240 
eases concerned in this study is reported in 


Table ILI. 


TABLE IIJI—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO 
DEGREE OF BLINDNESS 


Degree Boys Girls Total 
No % No % No. % 
Total $1 29.3 28 28 69 28.7 
Light per. 37 26.4 28 28 65 27.1 
Fingers 1] 29.3 33 33 74 50.8 
Snellen 21 15 1] 11 32 13.4 


So far as practical educational value is con- 
cerned, total blindness and light perception may 
be safely classed together as being valueless. 
The third class can barely distinguish heavily 
lined maps and simple diagrams. The fourth 
group can read large clear-cut print and study 
maps and drawings under favorable light con- 
ditions. 

When arithmetical means are determined both 
for boys and girls and classified according to 


degree of blindness (see Table IV), three con- 


3Ophthalmia neonatorum is probably due in 
most cases to infections at or very shortly after 
birth. Optic atrophy produces blindness through 
inflammation and deterioration of the optie nerve. 
Congenital amblyopia is a loose term to cover cases 
where the exact cause of the congenital blindness 
can not be definitely ascertained. The combina- 
tion group is due to accidental injuries to the eye 


by gunshot, arrow, scissors, knives, ete. 
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clusions may be drawn: (1) those totally blind 
and those with light perception do the best work 
if boys, and next to the best if girls; (2) those 
classed as having ability to count fingers do the 
least satisfactory work for both sexes; and (3) 
those tested by the Snellen cards, if boys, will 
do work equal to that of the first two groups, 
while the rating for girls will be materially 
higher than those with no sight or only light 
perception. 
TABLE IV—ARITHMETICAL MEANS OF STUDENTS’ 
MARKS 
Total Light Per. Fingers Snellen 


Boys 
El. subjects 83 84.2 81.2 83.3 
High school 83.9 84.1 79.8 82.7 
Total 83.4 84.2 80.5 83 
Girls 
El. subjects 79.7 80.4 81.3 83.3 
High school 83.7 82.6 77.9 83.5 
Total 81.7 81.5 79.6 83.4 


In reference to the three conclusions, it may 
be pointed out that students totally blind or 
merely having light perception are not tempted 
to rely on any visual powers and hence concen- 
trate upon touch; that the possession of suffi- 
cient sight to count fingers renders the student 
unwilling to rely on touch even though he can 
not do well with vision, hence resulting in a bad 
dissipation of effort and attention; that the con- 
flicting results for the sexes in the last group is 
due probably to the fact that the psychology of 
the job has succeeded in pulling out of school 
(especially the high school) all but the poorer 
male students, while the girls of this group are 
still in attendance. 

Ace AT INCIDENCE 

In studying the factor of age at incidence, the 
following ages are chosen, herein making a six- 
fold classification: Group I, from birth to 23 
months; II, from 2 to 5 years; III, from 6 to 10 
vears; IV, from 11 to 15 years; V, from 16 to 
20 years; and VI, 21 and above. These divi- 
sions are arbitrarily made and have justification 
only for statistical practicability, with the pos- 
sible exception of Group I, where there is some 
psychological justification in grouping together 
all children blinded before reaching two years 
of age. 

When arithmetical means for both sexes in 
the various subjects are determined, Table V is 
derived. The results indicate that those in 
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V—ARITHMETICAL MEAN OF 
MARKS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AGE 
AT INCIDENCE 
I I Ill IV V VI 
B-2 2-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 2] 
82.9 S4 84.5 86.6 86.9 
S enh. S11. SS 7 83.5 S66 S56 
Ss? SO.5 S4 St S6.3 
SU.¢ 81.6 87.4 80.1 S78 86.9 
s S1.] 87.9 77.7 SOON 
80.9 84.7 80.7 80.1 87.3 86.9 


have a rating approximately equal to 
e arithmetical mean of the ratings of the first 
blind- 


more 


groups discussed under “cause of 
ess,” the the 


arly approaching those of the fifth or acci- 


ratings ot remaining five 


group. In general, the statisties show 

early incidence correlates with low school 
xecess and that teachers’ marks will be mate- 
be- 


better for students not losing si -ht 


re the age of two years. Probably the causes 


sponsible for congenital blindness cause a 
le disarrangement within the nervous system, 
s tending to make school progress relatively 
cult; also, those blinded after infancy have 
iss of visual memories very advantageous in 
hool work. 
AGE AT ENTRANCE 
beginning the education of 
the 


In many cases 
1 children is often postponed beyond 
Teachers of the 


the 


stomary age Of six 


nd generally hold to the opinion that 


years. 


problem of learning to read is much harder for 


; 


he more mature pupils and that, if sightless 
dren were sent to school when quite young, 


e entire teaching problem would be rendered 


VI—ARITHMETICAL MEANS ACCORDING 


AGE AT ENTRANCE 
y 1.5.6 7,8,9 10,11,12 13,14,15 
Boys 
79.4 82.4 85.3 84.7 
S. sul 80.1 78.7 84.9 81.8 
79.7 80.5 85.1 83.3 
Girls 
S 71.4 R29 6 80.3 S13 
Ss il 80.9 77.8 3.9 
74.1 SL 79.2 82.6 
Reading 
S 73.8 79.1 ae | 82.4 
tirls 66.4 $1.4 81.5 79.6 
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easier and better results secured. To answer 


these questions, a statistical treatment is made 
upon four three-year periods of entrance, i 
cluding only those pupils blind betore the age 


ot two years. In Group I are those who entered 
at the ages 4, 5 and 6; Group II at 7, 8 and ! 

Group III at 10, 11 and 12; and Group IV at 
13, 14 and 15 Means of 


school subjects are shown in 


achievement in the 
Table V1. 


results, based on the elementary and high school 


TI ese 


subjects, show that. of those blinded before the 


» 3 
j 


age ol two years, boys entering at ages 10-12 do 


the best work, girls at 13-15, while for both 


sexes those entering at 4—6 do the lowest grade 


Comparable results tollow for the specifie in 


field of 


structional reading, early entrants s¢ 


} 


curing least satisfactory marks throughout their 


school course. It may be concluded, therefore, 
that 


advantage from the standpoint of school success 


(1) entrance before the age ot 7 


is oft no 
and (2) late entrance does not necessarily result 


in low grade attainments. 


Sex DIFFERENCES 
Since sex records are kept distinct throughout 
this study, these are now easily brought together 


in Table VII. With only three exceptions the 


TABLE VII—SuMMARY OF SEX DIFFERENCES 
Ont Cong ( Y 
Cau O.N At Cat \ \ 

5 s 3.8 81.1 81.7 87.2 
Girls 79.5 S1.8 0.9 80.4 S54 
Degree Total Light Per. Fingers 8 
Boys 83.4 84.2 So ‘ 
Girls 81.7 81.5 79. 83.4 
Age at 
Incid B-2 7) 6-10 11-15 16-2 21 
I vs s\? SOHO s4 Sif ss 
( . 80.9 84.7 80.7 80.1 87 86.0 
\ at 
I rance $.5.6 TA l 11,1 : ) 
Bovs 79.7 80.5 85.1 g 
G 3 74.1 S1.8 79.2 Sat 


arithmetical means of the teachers’ marks to 


the boys are higher than those for the girls. Al 
though this condition is contrary to that us 
found in public schools, it should not be inter 
preted to mean that sightless pupil the 
educational standpoint, are essenti ere 
from those in public schools. Sev facto 





probably contribute to the situatio The 
course of study 1 avy be more attractive the 
boys or the methods ot struction mort uted 
to them Perhaps the girls devote relativ: too 
much time and energy to the musical, indu ial 
and gymnastics phases of school work, or study 
conditions are the boys’ { oO! Pro ) all 
these are operating to conditk the op re 
sults, namely, the boys under considerat may 
be expected to do a mate rially higher grade ot 
work than the girls 
] ()’s ‘ ( 

Intelligence quotients of the studs s dis- 

tribute as follows: 
N N 

1. Q Pupils I.Q ‘ s 
Above 12 g 80-9 19 
11 119 17 70-79 ) 
100—109 58 60—69 ) 
0000 y 50~590 ] 


The distribution shows more quotients below 


SU per cent than is to be expected in publie 


schools, thus emphasizing the fact that elimina 


tion because of low grade intelligence is not as 
rapid or as sure in the institution as in the 
publie schools. 

In an effort to evaluate the reliability of the 
teachers’ marks employed throughout the in- 
vestigation, three correlations are made, these 
being shown in Table VIII. 

TABLE VIII—CORRELATIONS BETWEEN I. Q’S, 

TEACHERS’ MARKS AND ESTIMATES 
Boys iy rls 

Q. with teachers’ 

estimate .69 ~ 036 78 + .031 
I. Q. with teachers’ 

marks 42 .058 16 + .08 
Teachers’ marks with 

estimates 004 017 43 + .071 


The correlations are positive and, in general, 
significant and reliable. Two factors contribute 
to the unusually high correlation between teach 
fivefold 

First, 


the teachers’ estimates used are obtained by 


ers’ estimates (following Terman’s 


classification) and intelligence quotients. 


taking the median of the vote of all teachers and 
Seeond, the fact that the 


pupils live in the school gives teachers a better 


matrons in the school. 


chance than is ordinarily afforded to estimate 


the pupil ability. 
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discussion can now be lve 


No satisfactory 


for the very low correlation between teach: 


marks and the intelligence quotients of th 


treatment ot teachers mi iS 


The 


as a 


statistical 
measure of school success in element: 
school subjects of 140 boys and 100 
had New 
School for the Blind for a period ot at least twe 
the the 


regarding 


high 


and 


girls who been in the York State 


years warrants drawing of follow 


ing conclusions factors conditioning 
school 


(1) 


work is done by the congenitally blind, the high- 


progress : 
Cause of blindness. The lowest gerade of 
est by those blinded accidentally. 

(2) 


fingers at various distances results in the poor- 


Degree of blindness. Ability to count 
est school work, probably because of the un- 
eoncentration, the three re- 


the 


avoidable lack of 


maining classes doing practically same 
quality of work. 

(3) Age at incidence. Incidence before two 
years results in unsatisfactory work, the pos- 
session of visual memories being of material 
advantage to pupils losing their sight later iu 
life. 

(4) 


the age of 7 is of no advantage so far as school 


Age at entrance. Entering school before 
success is concerned, and late entrance does not 
prevent good school work. 

(5) Sex. Sex differences are small and in- 
significant, the boys surpassing the girls quite 
uniformly. 

(6) 


teachers’ 


Correlations. Correlations between 
marks, teachers’ estimates and intelli- 
gence quotients are high and easily interpreted, 
with the exception that a fairly low correlation 
is secured between teachers’ marks and the in- 
telligence quotients of the girls. This fact may 
detract from the value of certain conclusions 
based on the girls’ marks. In any event, it 
raises problems for future study. 
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